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For noble youth, there is no thing so meet 
As learning is, to know the good from ill : 
To know the tongues, and perfectly indite, 
And of the laws to have a perfect skill, 
Things to reform as right and justice will: 
For honour is ordained for no cause, 

But to see right maintained by the laws. 
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THE GIRARD COLLEGE. 

Itis with no common feeling of satisfaction that 
we present to the readers of the Casket, the first en- 
craved view of this magnificent monument of human 
philanthropy. If the public attention has been anxious- 
ly directed to the subject of the College, it was wor- 
thy that it should be, as it is seldom called on to con. 
template an object so deserving. ‘The architect, 
Tuomas U. Wanrer, Esq. is a gentleman who has 
already distinguished himself by the erection of the 
Wills Hospital tor the Blind and Lame, an institution 
which had its origin in a legacy to the corporation of 
Philadelphia, from the late James W115 of this city, 
and by the erection of a Prison for the County of Phil- 
adelphia, which is now rapidly approac'sing its com. 
pletion. ’ 

The Girard College will be constructed in exact com- 
pliance with the willof Mr. Girard, with the Single 
exception of increasing the thickness of the walls, 
which as directed by him, were found to be insufh- 
cient for the safety and permanency of the vast stricture 
they were destined to support. Mr. Girard having caus- 
edalarge number of stores and dwelling houses to be 
built, naturally became well versed in all the details 
of building, and in his will laid down a plan for the 
construction of his College, in which he directed the 
walls, after a certain height, to be made of only two 
feet thickness. This thickness was found, by move 
practical men, to be insufficient to make it a “ perma- 
nent and durable” edifice, an injunction on which 
great stress was laid in his will; the thickness of the 
walls was therefore increased in the parts considered 
as needing it. ‘The College is 111 feet east and west, 
and 169 feet north and south. *It is built on “lines pa- 
rallel with the east and west city streets,” deviating 
from a parallel with the north and south streets only 
as much as said streets deviate from a right angle. 'The 
design adopted by the councils, and now being exe- 
cuted, makes the house “three stones high; each story 
is fifteen feet high, in the clear from the floor to the 
cornice.” The elevation of the arch, togecher with 
the thickness of the floor and arch, makes each story 
twenty five feet from floor to floor. “The whole 
building will be fire proof inside and outside.” 

“The floors and the roof are to be formed of solid 





* The quotations used in describing the College: 
re from the Will of Mr. Girard. 
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materials, on arches turned on proper centres, so 
that no wood will be used except for doors, windows, 
and shutters.” 

“Cellars are made under the whole building; the 
doors to them from the outside, are on the east and west 
ofthe building, and access to them from the inside 
will be by steps descending to the cellar floor, trom 
each of the entries or halls hereinafter mentioned, 
and the inside cellar doors are to open under the 
stairs on the north east, and north west corners of 
the northern entry, and under the stairs on the south 
east and south west corners of the southern entry.” 

“There is a cellar window, under, and ina line with 
each window of the first story. They ae built 3 
feet below, and 3 feet above the surface of the ground. 
The sashes are to op n inside on hinges, like doors, 
and there is to be strong 1ron bars outside of each win- 
dow,” placed securely in the portico floor; the “win- 
dows inside and outside are 4 feet wide in the clear.” 

“ There are in each story 4 rooms, each room being 
50 feet square in the clear.” 

“The four rooms on each floor occupy the whole 
space east and west,on such fluor or story, and the 
middle of the building north and south, so thatin the 
north of the building, and in the south thereof, their 
remains a space” of 26 feet, “for an entry or halt in 
each, for stairs and landings.” ae 

“In the northeast, and in the north west cornérs of 
the northern entry or hali on the first floor, stairs 
are to be made so as to form a double staircase,which 
are to be carned up through the several stories; and 
in the like manner, in the southeast and south- 
west corners of the southern entry or hall, stairs 
are to be made on the first floor, so as to form a 
double staircase, to be carried up through the several 
stories; the steps of the stairs are to be made of 
smooth white marble with plain square edges,” each 
step is to be 7 1-2 inches rise, and 12 inches on the 
tread. 

The outside and inside foundation walls, are 14 feet 
high in the clear from the ground to the ceiling, (or 
under side of the arches;) the first floor is eight feet 
above the level of the ground, around the building after 
such ground shall have been properly regulated. 

Arrangements have been made for chaining or 
banding the walls in the manner that Mr. Girard has 
directed. 
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The elevation of the roof is one-ninth of the whole 
span, this being “as nearly horizontal as may be, con- 
sistently with the easy passage of water to the eaves;” 
“the outside walls” are to be caried up of the thick- 
ness of two feet, to the height of two feet above 
the roof, and to “have a marble capping, with a 
strong and neat iron railing thereon.” 

“ The outside walls” are to “ be faced with slabs or 
blocks of marble,” the thickness of none of the courses 
“being less than two feet,” understanding by the 
thickness, the vertical dimensions, these blocks are 
to be “fastened together with clamps, securely sunk 
therein.” 

“The floors and landings as well as the roof, are to 
be covered with marble slabs, securely laid in mortar ; 
the thickness of the marble on the roof, will be double 
that of the floors.” 

“In constructing the walls, as well as turning the 
arches, and laying the floors, landing and roof, good 
and strong mortar and grout, are to be used, so that 
no cavity whatever may any where remain.” 

Provision is made for a large turnace, in each end 
of the cellar, “for the generation of heated air,” and 
flues are to be constructed in the wails, for the pur- 
pose of conducting the warm air thus generated, to all 
the rooms in the house. 

“There are two principal doors of entrance into the 
College, one into the entry or hall on the first floor in 
the North, and one in the South of the building, and 
in the centre, between the East and West walls; these 
doors are proportioned according to the size of the 
building, the purpose of the doors and the size of the 
entry.” 

The same principle has governed in deciding upon 
the size and position of all the interior doors and win- 
dows. 

“ All the doors are to be double, those opening into 
the rooms to be what are termed glass doors, and those 
opening outward to be of substantial wood work, well 
lined and secured.” 

“The windows of the second and third stories,” are 
‘*to be made in the style of those in the first and secend 
stories otf Mr. Girard’s late dwelling, in North Water 
street;”’ that is to say, they are to be made to open in 
the centre, and hung on hinges the same as doors; “the 
windows of the first story, to be in the same style 
except that they are not to descend to the floor, but 
so far as the surbace, up to which the wall is to be car- 
ried, in the same manner as Mr. Girard’s house in 
Passyunk ‘Township.” 

‘che whole building is to be surrounded with a por- 
tieo, twenty-one feet in width, with columns of the Gre- 
cian Corinthian order, this portico is essentially neces- 
sary, inasmuch, as it affords strength and stability to 
the third story arches. This additional strength is 
not obtained trom the coluinns as props or shores 
to the building, but these columns support the entabla- 
ture, ceiling of portico, &c. from which the requisite 
strength is obtained. 

As it regards the arching of the first and second 
stories, there will be no difficulty, inasmuch, as the su- 
perincumbent weight will create a resistance to lateral 
pressure, and prevent any swerving that might occur 
from the tremendous pressure of the arches, but the 
third story arches not having the advantage of su. 
perior weight, must be secured by some other method. 


All the arches will be banded with iron, (in the 
words of Mr. Girard) they will “be secured with iron 
chains,” but these chains cannot embrace all that por- 
tion of the wall that is subjected to outward pressure, 
all the force cannot be positively resolved upon one 
horizontal le; the chains are of great importance it 
is true, but something more than chains is requisite. 
As a dernier resort therefore, a co!onnade around the 
whole building was adopted. 
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The weight of the materialsused in the construction 
of the eatablature, portico—ceiling, roof, &c. is sy 
ported, one half on the columns, and one half on the 
walls of the building; this additional weight applied 
directly to that part of the wall, receiving the thrust of 
the third story arches, will prevent any “cracking o; 
swerving,” and give “strength and durability” to the 
whole work. 

In addition to the strength gained by the weight on 
the walls at the spring of the arches, the ceiling of the 
portico and the entablature will be securely clamped to. 
gether with iron; by this means a band will be formed 
around the whole building, which will give perma. 
nency end durability to the edifice. 

All the marble required in the construction of this 
magnificent edifice, is now under contract, and alarve 
quantity has already been delivered at the College 
and prepared for placing on the walls; it is all of 4 
very superior quality, and that intended for the porti. 
coes, is clear white. 

We understand that the carving of the corinthian 
capitals for the exterior, is also under contract, and 
the contractors have commenced the work; it is ali 
to be executed on the land surrounding the College. 

The whole of the marble is obtained in the state of 
Pennsylvania, and within 26 miles of Philadelphia. 

The cost of the whole establishment is estimated 
at $900,000, and from six to eight years will be required 
tofinish it. By the will of Mr. Girard, two millions of 
dollars are set aside for tae construction and future 
support, while the balance of his vast estate is in réa- 
lity a mere reserve fund, from which as much more may 
be drawn for the use ot this College as may be found 
necessary. When this stupendous edilice is completed, 
it will be, without exception, the most splendid work 
on the American continent. All that taste, skill, mo- 
ney, and materials of surpassing excellence can do, will 
be united to form a monument worthy of the man 
who so muniticently endowed it, and of which not 
only Ph ladelphia, but the country at large may well 
be proud. 

The devotion of his wealth to charitable and useful 
purposes, seems to give the finishing stroke to the cha- 
racter of this remarkable man. By patient and labo- 
rious attention to his business, united with a shrewd- 
ness and sagacity which are seldom found to blend 
ina single individual, Girard accumulated a fortune 
which was even more than princely. Jn obtaining tt, 
he wronged no man by overreaching, deception, or 
any of the dishonourable tricks of trade. No reproach 
of that kind has ever been brought against him. It is 
true that he was parsimonious, and it is said, unkind 
to his relations, as it is certain he was brutal in his 
treatment of those employed under him. On_occa- 
sions too, he was liberal in the extreme. Of his rel- 
gious life we dare not judge, as well because we have 
no knowledge of his secret devotions, their extent oF 
their sincerity, as because it is no man’s province ‘0 
pass upon that which is the prorogative of Almighty 
Power alone. When dying, fis wealth was not given 
to appease the horrors of a death bed, because his enc 
was calm and tranquil; but having provided liberal'y 
for all the members of his family, in this country a* 
well as in France, he bequeathed the remainder of his 
vast estate for, the accomplishment of objects which 
after ages will unite, as we do, in pronouncing the 
most exalted and eminently beneficial to the human 
family. 

——— 

Pourrensss.--- A polite behavior can never be long 
maintained without a real wish to please; and such & 
wish isa proof of good-nature. No ill-natured man 
can be long well-bred. No good-natured man, how- 
ever unpolished in his manners, can ever be essentia.'y 
ill-bied. 
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LOVE, LUCK AND HORSEMANSHIP, 
OR MY FIRST STEEPLE-CHASE. 


By the Author of Wild Sports of the West. 


Ir was the first week in July, when, having 
taken the honours of a graduate, after a five 
years sojourn within the classical courts of old 
‘Alma Mater,I strolled into the repository in 
Stephen’s-green, to bid adieu to old H——, who 
for thirty years had horsed us of Trinty. It 
was a Sale-day, and a blank one too; the world 
was out of town. There were few to sell, and 
fewer yet to buy. A hack not worth a hay-band, 
was knocked down to an aspiring linen-draper, 
who wanted “something smart” whereon tu 
dust himself occasionally. I saw him regularly 
jockeyed with infinite satisfaction, as he had 
once dunned me, even unto payment, for “a 
beggarly account” of gloves and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. Although he did not venture to invite 
me to be of the multitude of his counsellors, as 
Ihad broken his windows upon the evening I 
had paid his bill, that did not prevent me from 
pointing out certain beauties in the quadruped 
then beneath the hammer, which even had escap- 
edthe auctioneer himself. Indeed, according 
to my showing, the cardinal virtues of horse- 
flesh were concentrated in that matchless ani- 
mal. Yet human judgment is fallible, and the 
steed did not realize the qualifications ascribed 
to him by the puffer and myself; for, as the 
Evening Post soon afterwards announced, Mr. 
Lawrence Lutestring was run away with upon 
the rocky road, and the excited courser, not 
content with demolishing sundry ribs of the un- 
fortunate cavalier, had, from an infirmity of 
vision, come in contact with a loaded jaunting- 
car, and the concussion was so awful, that the 
company were deposited ina wet ditch, and the 
vehicle rendered hore du combat. 

I was about to leave the yard, when old Phil, 
prime-minister to the repository, jogged me on 
the elbow. ‘‘ Stop a minute—it’s worth while, 
sir. There’s a queer one coming out—he’s the 
devil, to be sure. Och, if he had but temper; 
but here he is.”?’ While he spoke, a rattling high- 
bred dark bay horse issued from the stables.— 
He was in the ine condition imaginable ; but, 
notwithstanding his poverty, he was the ruin of 
a noble animal—he was far from being hand- 
some; the head was coarse, the shoulder thick; 
but he embodied some good points, and, though 
cross-made, to an experienced eye his “* ensem- 
ble’ was excellent. Archy, my best man—as 
honest a groom as ever won a living, whispered, 
“if he had not the go in him, he was the biggest 
villain under the canopy” and before the ani- 
mal had made the third turn down the run, I had 
come to a similar conclusion. 

The groom stopped when he had gained the 
vantage ground. ‘ There, gentlemen,” said the 
auctioneer, “ there’s what I call youth and beau- 
ty; there’s the maker of a fortune, and no mis- 
take. The lady who could refuse any thing to 
a man with such a daisy cutter under him would 
be hard to please indeed—run him down, Lanty 
—that’s action and elegance—come, sir,” to a 
tall, raw-boned young grocer—“ that horse was 
foaled for you—a gentleman of your figure 
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should never cross any thing but blood—this 
here horse is young Selim: he’s own brother to 
Mouse-catcher; cousin to Morgiana, and up to 
fourteen stone with any fox-hounds in the king- 
dom”—but Selim appeared likely to profit little 
by his respectable relationship; he had a ree 
look, a blemished knee, was fired behind, and 
had killed a man into the bargain; for he had 
run off with a drunken helper, and broke the 
rider’s neck against the frame-work of the sta- 
ble-door—no, in company of sober cits, requir- 
ing “steady roadsters,” and “useful family 
horses,”’ Selim found little favour ; and the young 
grocer, even to become a lady-killer, would not 
bid a sixpence. 

* Gentlemen. I put him up at fifty,” said he of 
the hammer—“ no reserve in this case—none, 
upon honour—owner gone to the Peninsula, and 
orders for sale absolute. Selim is a beautiful 
charger; steady with arms,” and here he ad- 
dressed acorpulent personage, who, as it ap- 
peared, was in the yeomanry; ‘‘ he would carry 
you upon parade delightfully; his courage is 
only equalled by his training; his late master 
would ride Lim to a battery.” A battery—may 
heaven forgive him! Selim had never seen a 
corporal’s guard relieved in his life; a cracker 
would raise him sky-high, and a squib send him 
across the broadest part of Sackville-street.— 
Still, not a whisper from the company, and the 
auctioneer proceeded—* gentlemen, we must 
sacrifice him—orders peremptory, say forty for 
the beautiful and gentle animal:” “ gentle,” 
ejaculated the grocer, “ and that after killing a 
groom.” This was indeed a home hit—the auc- 
tioneer coughed—‘“ hem—hem—rather unfor- 
tunate, but mere accident after all—say thirty, 
gentlemen—twenty—ten—do, give mea bid.” 
** Five,” roared a jingle owner—* ten,” said Ar- 
chy—* fifteen” shouted the puffer—* twenty cried 
I—the hammer fell—and the brother of Mouse- 
catcher was mine. 

Now, [ verily believe, that the whole history of 
Selim was apocryphal, except the solitary fact 
of his having finished a stable-boy. In one 
thing, however, Archy and I were unanimous— 
that to aherring-cadger he was worth the mo- 
ney, provided he would carry the basket. We 
brought him in the country—bled, fed, blistered, 
and physicked him,‘ secundum artem,’ turned 
him out upon a fine salt marsh, and left him “ to 
fulfil his destinies.” 

At this memorable period of my life, the north 
of Ireland was celebrated for its sporting as- 
sociations. The Boyne, the Doagh, the New- 
townbreda hunts were all in full force; and few 
of the larger towns wanted their own particular 
club. Many private gentlemen were also mas- 
ters of Rodnds, and kept their establishments 
nobly. Then the glory of ‘‘ The Rangers” was 
in its zenith—their county and members were 
alike extensive; and no gentleman attached to 
field sports within thirty miles, whose rank and 
fortune would authorize his admission, but was 
enrolled in this celebrated club. The members 
met annually in the country town, attended by a 

ack of fox hounds, and “ a gallant following.” 

hey lived liked “Irish kings,” played high, 
drank deep, seldom went to bed, gave dashing 
balls, and set the country in a blaze weeks be- 
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fore, and months afterwards. Alas! all this is 
over; the clubisno more; the pack is scatter- 
ed; the kennel a ruin; “ The Rangers fill the 
narrow house:” and where in Ireland could rank, 
and wealth, and influence, be congregated 
now ! 

Into ‘‘ The Rangers” I had been recently ad- 
mitted ; their meeting was fixed for the middle 
of October, and the cup, with other valuable 
plates, were then to be contested. The cup 
had excited unusual interest, and had been 
challenged by a dozen members, good men and 
true, and each having, or believing he had, an 
excellent chance of winning it. The race was 
three miles, over Hibernice a sporting, Anglice 
a break-neck country—the weights thirteen 
stone. There were already eight candidates in 
full preparation. Six depended on their own 
horses—good, fat, honest, weight-carriers—but 
two had gone to considerable expense, and had 
secured at “ alarge figure,” celebrated racing- 
hunters ‘‘ for the nonce.” 

** What will not young ambition?” In spite 
of this mighty array, I boldly added my name to 
the list of challengers. I had a slashing four- 
year-old mare, whose stride and action were ex- 
traordinary. As there were no allowance for 
the age or sex,the weights werecertainly against 
her; but I was not the one to despair, and even 
to name her in the match was an honour more 
than worth the entrance-money. 

August came; Miranda was in beautiful con- 
dition: and Archy exhausted upon her training 
all the arcana of the racing-stable, and the ex- 

erience of a life; while I dreamed of nothing 

ut cups and conquest. Alas! these youthful 
visions were rudely dispelled, for, one morning, 
Miranda was found halter-cast in the stable.— 
She was dead lame,.and lame she continued for 
many a month afterwards. To meand my mas- 
ter of the horse this was a sad disappointment. 
I took myself to the grouse-shooting, and Archy 
to whiskey and em emery Poor Archy, in the 
hours of business, was an indifferent catholic, 
as the priest declared, but from the moment a 
horse was put in traininz, he never “ darkened 
a chapel door.” 

August passed, and I would have willingly 
continued absent. To witness the downfall of 
my ambition was painful, as Miranda was incu- 
rably lame. Other feelings where paramount; 
J was deep in love, and at twenty-one that is a 
desperate concern. 

Rosa lived near me. I would have forgotten 
her, but that was impossible. She was an heir- 
ess, gentle, and timid to a degree, and fearful of 
hearing she wasbeloved. Yet there were times 
when, if my advances were not encouraged, at 
least my suit was listened to, and an ill-concealed 
satisfaction told, that she was not indifferent to 
my suit. Her coldness piqued me for the mo- 
ment, and yet I left her, persuaded that of all 
her sex she was the best worthy of being wooed 
and won. 

I arrived home for a late dinner, discussed 
some old port, listened toa long story, and was 
musing over the misfortune of my mare, when 
Archy popper in his head to ask “if I would 
look into the stables.’”’ I followed him, and one 
glance told me that Miranda was not to figure in 
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the field. My eyes passed over the stalls, and 
rested on a stranger in the corner, sheeted with 
my owncovers. Archy, witha knowing look, 
stripped the new comer, and the brother of 
Mouse-catcher was before me; and could this 
behe? The rakish, tattered, rejected man-kill- 
er of the Repository, changed into as fine a horse 
as ever followed a fox-hotind! The mystery 
was quickly solved—Archy had visited the salt- 
marsh—found Selim so altered as scarcely to be 
recognized; tookhim up and got him through 
physic,and ready fortraining. For this, indeed, 
there was but little time; but Archy swore “slight 
training was best for a half-breed,” and Archy 
was right. 


For my part, I could scarce believe my eyes, 
and examined Selim carefully, to assure myself 
of his identity. Every scratch upon his legs had 
disappeared; the blemish on his knee was hardly 
visible; he was now a sporting looking horse, 
and Archy swore, “‘better han bs looked.” 


Time flew, and every thing increased my con- 
fidence m the cousin of Morgiana. His speed 
was easily ascertained, but of his fencing quali- 
ties we knew nothing. Any thing we took him 
at he executed well, and intricate leaps were 
for obvious reasons avoided. 1 had secured a 
gentleman to ride for me, who in steeple-chasing 
had covered himself with glory, and, witha rea- 
sonable hope of success, waited the result. 


And yet I never caused my competitors a 
thought. With the lameness of Miranda, it had 
pleased them to conclude my racing history. 


They heard, accidentally, that I had purchased 
a horse in town, and all they knew of him was, 
that he had killed a man and been bought for a 
song. With this information they rested satis- 
fied, and decided that myself and man-killer 
were of “no consideration.” I kept my own 
counsel, and when it was necessary to remove 
to the vicinity of the race-ground, I procured 
accommodation for my establishment at an ob- 
scure farm-house, and our incognito was as per- 
fect as if we had never left our stables. 

But there was one to whom my proceedings 
were not indifferent, and that one was my gentle 
Rosa. With all a woman’s tenderness, she had 
sympathized in my disappointment; she knew 
my secret, for ours were young hearts, and what 
agitated one breast could not but interest the 
other. 

The evening before the eventful day, I stole 
from the club-room,to exchange the jargon of 
the field for a téte-a-téte with my pretty mis- 
tress. “Hot with the Tuscan grape,” I urged 
my passion with more than common ardour, and 
Rosa listened. Just then her maid disturbed us, 
and brought me a letter that had been forwarded 
by express. I broke the seal—death to my 
hopes! My rider had been thrown froma coach- 
box, and lay witha broken arm at a countr) 
inn some ten miles distant. 

Rosa remarked my agitation. 

“Is there any thing wrong, Arthur?” a 

“Yes, dearest, l am indeed a luckless cavalier; 
K has met with an accident, and Selim 
is consequently without a rider.” 

“ And will he not run, then?” I 

Half a minute determines, frequently, as We 
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as the consideration ofhalf a year,and in that 
brief space I had formed my resolution. 

“ Hewill run, Rosa, but with me upon his back, 
what chance can he have with the best riders in 
the kingdom opposed ?”’ 

“But the danger, dear Arthur—” 

“Is not greater than fox-hunters encounter 
thrice a week.” 

‘And is there really no more?” 

I assured her there was not, and shortly after- 
ward bade her good night. This trifling occur- 
rence elicited more from Rosa thanall my studied 
efforts; and when I left her, for the first time I 
pressed her to my bosom, and heard her murmur 
a prayer for my safety. 

Whether it was that unforseen events call 
forth the latent energies ofthe mind, or the con- 
sciousness that 1 was beloved by her for whom I 
would sacrifice a world, that roused the ardour 
of my spirits I knew not, but I entered the crowd- 
ed club-room with a buoyant and excited feel- 
ings. The accident to my rider had transpired, 
and from some I received sincere, from others 
ironical, condolence. 

“] hope notwithstanding, that the homicide will 
run,” said the president. 

“The homicide, as you are pleased to term him 
will run; and, for want ofa better horseman, his 
owner will ride, and win—if he can.” 

My tone and manner were not unmarked; and 
while some were recommending me to effect a 
life insurance, I was coolly booking heavy odds, 
and so continued till every gentleman inclined 
to bet them had been heartily satisfied. The 
joking at my expense subsided fast-people began 
to look suspiciously, and Jemmy Joyce whispered 
his next neighbour, that the sooner he hedged the 
better, as the race was not quite so sure, [being, 
according to his parlance, “very like a lad who 
would make a spoon or spoila horn.” Having 
balanced my book, I borrowed an old blue jacket 
from the huntsman, left the club, visited the 
stable, and went quietly to rest, to be ready for 
the morrow. 

Morning came, and I felt rather queer: I be- 
gan to discover that it is no joke for a nervous 
gentleman to ride steeple-chases for the first 
tume, under the critical examination of thirty 
thousand spectators. But an incident restored 
inyhardiesse. At breakfast,a sealed parcel was 
landed me by the waiter; it contanied a beauti- 
ful pink and yellow jacket. Nonoteaccompani- 
ed it, but to thecapa scroll was attached, bearing 
in a female hand, the motto, “may this be fore- 
most!” Whose might the fair favour be? My 
erat whispered the name and I was not mista- 

en. 

The ground selected for the race was chosen, 
with excellent judgment, as it afforded to the 
mighty multitude an uninterrupted view of the 
1ace, from its commencement to its close: from 
a circular valley the surface undulated gently, 
and the course, nearly elliptical, stretched across 
therising ground. In the same field the starting 
and winning posts were placed. This was a 
favourite stand ; a long line of carriages of every 
description occupied it. Ladies were there 

‘thick as leaves in Vall’ombrosa,” for every thing 
distingué and beautiful for counties round was 
on the ground. 
7” 
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At twelve o’clock a warning bugle was heard, 
and from their respective cantonments the horses 
slowly approached the same point; each, as he 
entered the field, was scrutinized by a crowd of 
horsemen, who were assembled for that purpose 
at the gate. With short intervals,a brown, a 
gray and two bays passed review ; they had their 
respective admirers, but caused no great sensa- 
tion, and expectation “was still on the tiptoe ;"’ 
presently a buz was heard, a horse approached, 
and Firebrand, a noted racing hunter from Ros- 
common, appeared. He looked to be in capital 
condition, and from baving won four cups alrea- 
dy, his character was deservedly first-rate. 

“But louder yet the clamour grew,” as the pet 
of the day, the far-famed English horse, Comet, 
— . He wasa splendid, thorough- bred 
chesnut, full sixteen hands high, and looking 
every inch like a racer, I felt my cheek blanch 
as 1 examined him: he was indeed a formidable 
opponent; and as his late owner, Capt. M— ‘ 
reputed justly to be the best field horseman in the 
kingdom, was to ride him, no wonder that 1 began 
to dread the contest. 

He was led off,and my forlorn charger was 
impatiently expected. In the few minutes which 
elapsed before his entrée, I and my man-killer 
were subjected to many a sporting Jest; at length 
the brother of Mouse-catcher 2 ater and on 
he came with a careless toss of the head, as if he 
had never finished a stable-boy ; closely sheeted 
as he was, his appearance was very different 
from what had been anticipated: the knowing 
ones looked more knowing; and Jemmy Joyce 
exclaimed with a grin, that he seemed “rnighty 
like a Tartar!” 

While the horses were leading to the starting- 
post, I galloped up to the hill to tbe place my 
pretty mistress occupied in an open carriage ; 
“tell me, pray you,” said her consin, “what spell 
is over Kosa; know iy the secret that robs her 
of the roses?” ‘Shalll restore them?” I replied ; 
and unclosing my top-coat, displayed my hand- 
some jacket. When it met her eyes, her cheeks 
were dyed with blushes, and leit me at no loss 
to conjecture whence my fancy favour came. 

Again thebugle sounded; Comet and Fire- 
brand occupied the attention of the crowd, while 
Selim was stripped and saddled behind a large 
marquee; to assume my gay cap and doff my 
coat was the business of 2 minute; my compet- 
itors were already mounted, and 1 was impa- 
tienly called for,when from behind the tent a 
dashing horse and gallant rider issued. Our 
appearance elicited a murmur of applause; the 
owners of Cometand Firebrand looked blauk 
enough; and faith they had good reason. 

As we drew up in line, | thought the English 
racer appeared not to be infull force; but the 
determined countenance of the inimitable jockey, 
dressed in his black and buff stripes, looked 
alarming; nor was Firebrand without his friends; 
and the green cap was offered fully against every 
thing but Comet; as to me, people seemed afraid 
to back or bet against me; and those who had 
laid the odds last night pretty heavily, were 
hedging now as fast as they could meet with 
customers. 

Off we went in a bunch; the bays, brown, and 
gray making the running. I saw at once that 
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the pace, though severe for them, was nothing to 
Comet, Firebrand, and my friend the Man-kill- 
er. After a mile we tailed them off, and had the 
race to ourselves. 

One moiety of the ground was broken into 
tillage fields and enclosures; the other was open 
meadow, affording excellent galloping, and in- 
terspersed with stiff fences. ere, having 
clear2d the poddocks, we increased the speed, 
and came out ata killing pace. 

On entering the grass-lands, I found my rivals 
could not conveniently go faster, and that | was 
up to it well; the race was indeed beautiful; for 
the next mile a sheet would cover us; the fences 
were taken in line; and none could tell whether 
black, yellow, or green was foremost. 

Half a mile from home, there was a fence of 
tremendous size; it was a ditch with a drain at 
either side, and the place that we approached 
was stoccaded with stumped thorns. It was, in 
truth, a “regular rasper,” and was distinguished 
by the country people “par excellence,” as the 
big-leap ; as we neared it, my companions gath- 
ered the energies of the horses for the trial, and 
Selim looked as if he were half-inclined tode- 
cline it; and yet with a glorious effort he cleared 
this formidable barrier ina style that drew from 
the multitude a thunder of applause: not so my 
rivals ; Firebrand fell,and staked himself; while 
Comet, by his rider’s horsemanship, was indiffer- 


ently brought across, but Staggering, he came 
oO 


down on landing, and in the mistake lost ground 
he could never recover; during the run home, 
he did. make a wonderful struggle to pull up; 
it was in vain,for after we crossed the eee 4 
neck fence, I had the race hollow. 

Amid deafening cheers, I was carried from 
the scales in triumph ; I was declared, even by 
Jemmy Joyce, a youth of promise, and my man- 
killer the best weight-carrier in the kingdom. 

Every tale has its moral; so hasmine. Never 


-condemn a horse untried; for many a good ore 


has thus been sacrificed. I saved Selim from 
slavery and a jingle; and he won me four cups, 
and carried me four seasons as I was never 
carried afterward: nay more, l owe my connu- 
bial happiness mainly to“‘my bonny bay.” Rosa 
was an heiress, and 1 a younger son; a rich rival 
was encouraged by her guardian, and in a few 


days he was expected to make his addresses in 


torm. I was flushed with viciory, and she flat- 
tered to see her fairy favourite foremost in the 
field. At the ball that night, my eloquence was 
irresistible; she smiled upon my suit; and, to 
end uncertainty, and save her guardian future 


trouble, eloped with me to Grenta the next mor — 


ning. , 
Y ears of happiness have proved how fortunate 
‘our union was; and if some reminiscences of 


early indiscretion will sometimes intrude upon 


my memory, on two erasi can look back with 
unatloyed delight—the morning when I rode my 
first steeple-chase, and the evening that made 
Rosa mine.—Dublin University .Magazine. 
oo 

If you wish to make yourself agreeable to. any one, 
talk as much as you please abvut his or her affairs, and 
as little as possible about your own. Peopie are such 
downright egotists themselves, that they cannot tole- 
yate-egotism in others. 





Pecutianitms or Auriions.»-The habits and pecu. 
liarities of authors in almost every branch of literature 
have, in many instances, been sufficiently ridiculous, 
Rousseau, fur instance, could write only when dressed 
in the highest style of refinement, and with crow pens 
on tinted or gilt paper. Dr. Samuel Johnson was al. 
most the only author of the last century who could 
write at any time and under any circumstances. In 
recent times, and in the present day, we find the great. 
er proportion of authors free of the peculiarities which 
were fashionable among their predecessors; occupy. 
ing half their time with some ordinary pursuit, and 
taking up the pen in most cases in the intervals of busi. 
ness. The chief composers of music were in general 
still more affected and impassioned in their feelings 
than the authors of the last century, and were appa. 
rently unable to compose, unless under great excite. 
ment. It is seen from a recent article in the Harmoni- 
con, that Gluck, in order to warm his imagination, and 
transport himself in idea to Aulis, or Sparta, was ac. 
customed to place himself in the middle of a beautiful 
meadow. In this situation, with a piano before him, 
and a bottle of champagne by his side, he wrote his 
iwo Iphigenias, his Orpheus, and other works, Sarti, 
on the contrary, required a spacious dark room, dimly 
illuminated by a lamp suspended from the ceiling; and 
it was only in the most silent hours of night that he 
could summon musical ideas. Cimarosa, it seems, was 
tond of noise; he |:ked to have his friends about him 
when he composed. frequently, in the course of a 
single night, he avrote the subjects of eight or ten 
charming airs, which he afterwards finished in the 
midst of his frends. Cherubini was also in the habit 
of composing when surrounded with company. Ii 
his ideas did not flow very freely, he would bor- 
row a pack of playing cards from any party engaged 
with them, and fill up the pips with faces caricatur- 
ed, and all kinds of humorous devices, tor he was as 
ready with his pencil as his pen, though certainly not 
equally great with both. Sacchini could not write a 
passage except when his wife was at his side, and un- 
less his cats, whose playfulness he admired, were gam. 
boling about him. Paisiello composed in bed; and it 
was there that he planned Il Barliere de Seviglia, La 
Molinara and other chef-d’ @uvre of ease and grace- 
fulness. Zingarelli would dictate his music after read- 
ing a passage in one of the fathers of the church, or 
in some Latin classic. Haydn, who was lofty in his 
conceptions, required a peculiar, but a harmless species 
of excitement. Solitary and sober as Newton, putt ng 
on his finger the ring sent him by Frederick LI., and 
which, he said, was necessary to mspire his imagina- 
tion, lie sat down to his piano, and in a few moments 
soared among the ehoirs. Nething disturbed him at 
Eisenstadt, the seat of Prinee Esterhazy; he lived 
wholly for his art, exempt trom worldly cares, and oli- 
en said that he always enjoyed himself most when he 
was at work. 


a 

In the first ages of the world, the year was distin 
guished by two seasons only. Moses mentions seed” 
time and harvest, summer and winter. In process o! 
tune, the exertions Of industry marked out. other pe- 
riods; but all that the Germans wanted of the earth 
was corn and grain, and the barveet being over, they 
had no fruits to expect in autumn. .Broner_ says, the 


Germans at this day have-no distinct word in their | 


language for the autumnal season. The term that, s2- 
tisfies them is Herbst, harvest. Beyond that peric, 
the Ancient Germaus knew no productions of the 
earth, having neither orchards nor truit trees; and ac- 
cordingly the Anglo-Saxon language fas no name fo! 
autumn. ‘The word in English was borrowed from the 
Latin. 
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LAURA LOVEL 


LAURA LOVEL. 
A SKETCH—FOR LADIES ONLY. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 


The world is still deceived with ornament.—Shak- 
speare. 


Laura Lovel was the eldest surviving daugh- 
ter of aclergyman settled in a retired and beau- 
tiful village at the western extremity of the 
state of Massachusetts. Between Laura and 
her two youngest sisters, three other children 
had died. Being so much their senior, it was 
in her power to assist her father materially in 
the instruction of Ella and Rosa; as after his 
family had become small, Mr. Lovel thought it 
best that the twolittle girls should receive all 
their education at home, and never were child- 
ren thatconferred more credit on theirteachers. 
Mrs. Lovel was a plain, good woman, of excel- 
lent practical sense, a notable seamstress, and 
a first rate housewife. Few families were more 
perfectly happy, notwithstanding that the limit- 
ed income of Mr. Lovel (though sufficient for 
comfort) left them little or nothing for superflui- 
ues. 

They had avery neat house standing in the 
centre of a flourishing garden,in which, utility 
had been the first consideration, though blended 
as faras possible with beauty. The stone fence 
looked like a hedge of nasturitans. The pillars 
supporting the rustic piazza that surrounded 
the house, were the rough trunks of small trees 
with a sufficient portion of the chief branches 
remaining, to afford resting places for the luxu- 
riant masses of scarlet beans that ran over them; 
furnishing, when the blossoms were off, and the 
green pods full grown, anexcellent vegetable- 
dish for the table. The house was shaded with 
fruit-trees exclusively, the garden shrubs were 
all raspberry, currant, and gooseberry, and the 
flowers were chiefly those that had medicinal 
properties, or could be turned to culinary pur- 
poses—with the exception of some that were 
cultivated purposely for the bees. A meadow 
which pastured two cows and a horse, comple- 
ted the little domain. 

About the time that Laura Lovel had finished 
her seventeenth year, there came to the village 
ofRosebrook anold friend of her father’s whom 
he had long since lost sight of. They had re- 
ceived their early education atthe same school, 
they had met again at college, and had some 
years after performed together a voyage to In- 
dia; Mr. Brantley as supercargo, Mr. Lovel as 
amissionary. Mr. Brantley had been very suc- 
cessful in business, and was now a merchant of 
wealth and respectability, with a handsome es- 
tablishment in Boston. Mr. Lovel had settled 
down as pastor of the principal church in his na- 
live village. 

The object of Mr. Brantley’s present visit to 
Rosebrook, was to enquire personally into the 
state of some property he still retained there. 
Mr. Lovel would not allow his old friend to re- 
main at the tavern, but insisted that his louse 
should be his abiding place; and they had much 
pleasure in comparing their reminiscences of 
former times. As their chief conversation was 
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erceive that, except upon mercantile subjects, 
r. Brantley had acquired few new ideas since 
they had last met, and that his reading was con- 
fined exclusively to the newspaper. But he saw 
that in quiet good-nature,and easiness of dispo- 
5 rm his old friend was still the same as in ears 
y life. 

Mr. Brantley was so pleased with every mem- 

ber of the Lovel family, and liked his visit so 
much, that he was induced to prolong it twodays 
beyond his first intention; and he expressed an 
earnest desire to take Laura home with him, to 
ass a few weeks with his wife and daughter. 
his as naa however, was declined, with sin- 
cere acknowledgements for its kindness; Mr. 
Lovel’s delicacy making him unwilling to send 
his daughter asa guest toa mg pate as yet was 
ignorant of her existence, and Laura sharing in 
her father’s scruples. 
Mr. Brantly took his leave: and three months 
afterwards, he paid a second visit to Rosebrook, 
for the purpose of selling his property in that 
neighborhood. He brought with hima short but 
very polite letter from his wife to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lovel, renewing the invitation for Laura, and 
pressing it in a manner that could wennanig, oa 
withstood. Mr. Lovel began to waver; Mrs. 
Lovel thought it was time that Laura shoufd see 
a little of the world, and Laura’s speaking looks 
told how much pleasure she anticipated from 
the excursion. The two little girls, though their 
eyes filled at the idea of being separated from 
their beloved sister, most magnanimously joined 
in entreating permission for her to go, as they 
saw that she wished it. Finally, Mr. Lovelcon- 
sented; and Laura seemed to tread on air while 
making her preparations for the journey. 

That evening, at the hour of family worship, 
her father laid his hand on Laura’s head, and 
uttered a fervent prayer for the preservation of 
her health and happiness during her absence 
from the paternal roof. Mrs. Loveland all her 
daughters were deeply affected,and Mr. Brant- 
ley looked very much inclined to participate in 
their emotion. 

Early next morning, Mr. Brantley’s chaise was 
at the door, and Laura took leave of the family 
with almost as many tears and kisses as if she 
had been going to cross the Atlantic. Little El- 
la, who was about eight years old, presented her, 
at parting, with avery ingenious needle-book of 
her own making, and Rosa, who was just seven, 
gave her a keepsake, an equally clever pin- 
cushion. She{promised to bring them new books 
and other little presents from Boston, a place in 
which they suppose every thing, that the world 
produced, could be obtained without difficulty. 

Finally, the last farewell was uttered, the last 
kiss was given, and Laura Lovel took her seat 
in the chaise beside Mr. Brantley, who drove off 
ata rapid pace; andin a few moments, a turn 
in the road hid from her view the house of her 
father, and the affectionate group that still lin- 

ered at its gate to catch the latest glimpse of 
the vehicle that was bearing away from them the 
daughter and the sister. 

As they proceeded on their journey, Laura’s 
spirits gradually revived, and she soon became 
interested or delighted with every thing she be- 





on topics common to both, Mr. Lovel did not 


held; for she had a quick perception, with a 
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mind of much intelligence and depth of observa- 
tion. 

The second day of their journey had nearly 
closed before the spiresof the Boston churches, 
and the majestic dome of the State House, met 
the intense gaze of our heroine. Thousands of 
lights soon twinkled over the city of the three 
hills, and the long vistas of lamps that illumina- 
ed the bridges, seemed to the unpractised eyes 
of Laura Lovel to realize the glories of the Ara- 
bian Nights. “Oh!” she involuntarily exclaim- 
ed, “if my dear little sister could only be with 
me now.” 

As they entered by the western avenue, and 
as Mr. Brantley's residence was situated in the 
eastern partof the city, Laura had an opportu- 
nity of seeing as she passed, a vast number of 
lofty, spacious, and noble-looking dwelling- 
houses, in the erection of which the patrician 
families of Boston have, perhaps, surpassed all 
the other aristocracies of the union; for sternly 
republican as are our laws and institutions, it 
cannot be denied that in private life every sec- 
tion of our commonwealth has its aristocracy. 

At length they stopped at Mr. Brantley’s 
door, and Laura had avery polite reception 
from the lady of the mansion, an indolent, good 
natured, insipid woman, the chief business of 
whose life was dress andcompany. Mr. Brant- 
ley had purchased a large and handsome house 
in the western part of the town, to which the 
family were to remove in the course of the au- 
tumn, and it was Mrs. Brantley’s intention when 
they were settled in their new and elegant es- 
tablishment to get into a higher circle, and to 
have weekly soirees. To make her parties the 
more attractive,she was desirous of engaging 
some very pretty young lady (a stranger witha 
new face) topass the winter withher. She had 
but one child, a pert, forward girl, about four- 
teen, thin, pale, and seeming “‘as if she suffered 
a great deal in order to look pretty.” She sat, 
stood, and moved, as if in constant pain from the 
tightness of her corsets, the smallness of her 
sleeve-holes, and the narrowness of her shoes. 
Her hair, having been kept long during the 
whole period of herchildhood, was exhausted 
with incessant tying, brushing, and curling, and 
she was already obliged to make artificial ad- 
ditions to it. It was at this time a mountain of 
bows, plaits and puffs, and her costume was in 
every respect that of a woman of twenty. She 
was extremely anxious to “come out,” as it is 
called, but her father insisted on her staying in, 
till she had finished her education ; and her mo- 
ther had been told that it was very impolite to 
allow young ladies to “appear in society” at too 
early an age, as they were always supposed to 
be older than they really were, and therefore, 
would be the sooner considered passed. 

After tea, Mrs. Brantley reclined herself idly 
in one of the rocking-chairs, Mr. Brantley retired 
to the back parlour to read undisturbed the even 
ing papers, and Augusta took up some bead- 
work, while Laura ‘looked over the souvenirs 
with which the centre-table was strewed. 

“How happy you must be, Miss Brantly,” said 
Laura, “to have in your power to read so many 
new books.” 

“As to reading,” replied Augusta, “] never 
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have any time to spare for that purpose, what _ 
with my music, and my dancing, and my lessons | 
in French conversation, and my worsted-work. - 
and my bead-work; then I have every day to 


go out shopping, for I always will choose every 
thing for myself. 

of my taste; at least, she never remembers it, 
And then there is always some business with 
the mantua-makers and milliners. And I have 
so many morning visits to pay with mamma— 


and in the afternoonI am generally so tired — 


that [ can donothing but put on a wrapper, and 
throw myself on the bed, and sleep till it is time 
to dress for evening.” 


“Oh!” thought Laura Lovel, “how differently 


do we pass our time at Rosebrook ! Is not this 

a beautiful engraving?” she continued, holding 

one of the open souvenirs towards Augusta. 
“Yes—pretty enough,” 


ma, do not you t 


“T think,” replied 
lops are the prettiest.” 

‘Really, mamma,” said Augusta, petulantly, 
“it is very peculiar in you to say so, when you 
ought to know that scollops have had their day, 
and that points have come round again.” 


“Very wellthen,my love,” replied Mrs. Brant- 


ley indolently,“‘consult your own taste.” 

“That I always do,” said Augusta, halfaside 
to Laura, who addressing herself to Mrs. Brant- 
ley, — some inquiry about the last new 
novel. 


“TI cannot say that I have read it,” answered 


Mrs. Brantley, “at least, I don’t know that! 


have. Augusta, my love,do you recollect if you | 


have heard me say any thing about the last new 
book—the—a—the—what is it you call it, Miss 
Lovel?”’ 


“la! mamma,” said Augusta, “I should as 


soon expect to write a book as to read one.” 

There was a pause fora minute or two. Au- 
gusta then leaning back towards her mother, 
exclaimed—Upon second thought, | think! 
will have the green pelerine scolloped, and the 
blue one pointed. But the points shall be 
squared at the ends—on that I am determined.” 

{Laura now took up a voiume of the juvenile 
annual entitled the Pearl, and said to Augusta 
—“You have, most probably, a complete set of 
the Pearl.” 

“After all,mamma,” pursued Augusta, “but- 
terfly bows are much prettier than shell bows. 


What were you saying just now, Miss Lovel, | 


about my having a set of pearls ?-—you may well 
ask,” —looking spitefully towards the back par- 
lor, in which her father was sitting. Papa holds 
out that he will not give me a set till lam 
eighteen—and as to gold chains, and corals and 


cornelians, I am sick of them, and I wont wear § 


them atall—so you see me without any orna- 
ments whatever, which you must think very pe 
culiar.” 

Laura had tact enough to perceive that an) 
further attempt at conversation on books, would 
be unavailing; and she made some inqui'y 
about the annual exhibition of pictures at the 
Athenzeum. ‘od 

“] believe it is a very good one,” replic 


Mamma has not the least idea | 


replied Augusta, | 
scarcely moving her head to look at it—"mam- _ 

hink I had better have my green © 
pelerine cut in scollops rather than in points?” — 
rs. Brantley, “that scol- | 
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Mrs. Brantley. ‘We stopped there one day on 
our way to dine with some friends out of town. 
But as the carriage was waiting, and the horses 
were impatient, we only staid a few minutes, 
just long enough to walk round.” 

“Oh! yes, mamma,” cried Augusta, “and 
don’t you recollect we saw Miss Darford there 
in a new dress of lavender colored grenadine, 
though grenadines have been over hiss hun- 
dred years. And there was pretty Mrs. Len- 
ham. as the gentlemen call her, in a puce-co- 
lored italianet, though italianets have been out 
forages. And don’t you remember Miss Gro- 
yer’s canary-colored reps‘bonnet, that looked 
as if it had been made in the ark. The idea of 
any one wearing reps!—a thing that has not 
been seen since the flood! ‘Only think of reps!” 

Laura Lovel wondered what reps could possi- 
bly be. “Now [talk of bonnets,” pursued Au- 
gusta; “‘pray,:mamma, did you tell Miss Pipin- 
cord that I would have my Tuscan leghorn 
trimmed with the lilac and green riband, in- 
stead of the blue and yellow °” 

“Indeed,” replied Mrs. Brantley, “I found 
your cousin Mary so extremely ill this after- 
noon when I went to see her, and my sister so 
very uneasy on her account, that | absolutely 
forgot to call at the milliner’s, as I had promised 
you.” 

“Was there ever anything so vexatious !” 
exclaimed Augusta, throwing down her bead- 
work. “Really, mamma, there is no trusting 
you at all. You never remember to do any 
thing you are desired.” And flying to the bell 
she rang it with violence. 

“Tcould think of nothing but poor Mary’s 
danger,” said Mrs. Brantley, “and the tweniy- 
five leeches that I saw on her forehead.” 

“Dreadful!” ejaculated Augusta. ‘“‘But you 
might have supposed that the leeches would do 
her good, as of course they will. Here, Wil- 
liam,” addressing the servant man that had just 
entered; “run as if you were running for your 
life to Miss Pipincord, the milliner, and tell her 
upon no account, whatever, to trim Miss Brant- 
ley’s Tuscan Leghorn with the blue and yellow 
riband that was decided on yesterday. Tell 
her I have changed my mind, and resolved upon 
the lilac and green. y as if you had not an- 
other moment to live,or Miss Pipincord will 
have already trimmed the bonnet with the blue 
and yellow.” 

“And then,” said Mrs. Brantley, “go to Mrs. 

shmore’s, and inquire how Miss Mary is this 
evening,” 

“Why, mamma,” exclaimed Augusta, “aunt 
Ashmore lives so far from Miss Pipincord’s 
that it will be ten or eleven o'clock before Wil- 
liam gets back, and I shall be all that time on 
thorns to know if she has already disfigured my 
bonnet with the vile blueand yellow.” 

Yesterday,” said Mrs. Brantley, “you admir- 
ed that very riband extremely.” 

“Sol did,” replied Augusta, “but I have been 
thinking about it since, and as I tell you, I have 
change my mind. Andnow thatI have set my 
eart upon the lilac and green, I absolutely de- 
test the blue and yellow.” 

M utI am really very anxious to know how 
‘ary is to-night,” said Mrs, Brantley. 
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“Oh!” replied Augusta, “I dare say the 
leeches have relieved her. And if they have 
not, no doubt Dr. Warren will order twenty- 
five more—or something else that will answer 
the purpose. She is in very good hands—I am 
certain that in the morning we shall hear that 
she is considerably better. At all events I will 
not wear the hateful blue and yellew riband— 
William what are you standing for?” 

The man turned to leave the room, but Mrs. 
Brantley-called him back. ‘ William,” said she, 
“tell one of the women to go to Mrs. Ashmeie’s 
and inquire how Miss Maryis.” 

“Eliza and Matilda are both out,” said Wil- 
liam, “tand Louisa is crying with the tooth ache, 
and steaming her face over hot yerbs—I guess 
she won't be willing to walk so far in the night 
air, just out of the steam.” 

“William!” exclaimed Augusta, stamping 
with her foot, “don’t stand here talking, but go 
at once; there’s not a moment to lose. Tell 
Miss Pipincord if she has put on that horrid ri- 
band, she must take it off again, and charge it 
in the bill, if she pretends she can’t afford to 
lose it, as I dare say she will—and ¢ell her to 
be sure and send the bonnet home early in the 
morning—f am dying to see it.” 

To allthis Laura Lovel had sat listening in 
amazement, and could scarcely conceive the 
possibility of the mind of so young a girl being 
totally absorbed in things that concerned ne- 
thing but external appearance. She had yet to 
learn that a passion for dress, when thoroughly 
excited in the female bosom, and carried to ex- 
cess, has a direct tendency to cloud the under- 
standing, injure the temper, and harden the 
heart. 

Till the return of William, Augusta seemed 
indeed to be on thorns. At last he came, and 
brought with him the bonnet, trimmed with blue 
and yellow. Augusta snatched it out of the 
bandbox, and stood speechless with passion, and 
William thus delivered his message from the mil- 


hHner— 


“Miss Pipincord sends word that she had 
riband’d the bonnet afore I come for it—she 
says she has used up all herlaylock green for 
another lady’s bonnet, as she chose it this after- 
noon ;and she guesses you won't stand no chance 
of finding nomore of it, if you sarch Bosten 
through; and you chose the yellow and blue your- 
self, and she han’t got no mere ribands as you'd 
be likely to like. Them’s her very words.” 

‘Hew I do hate milliners!” exclaimed Au- 
gusta, and ringing for the maid that always 
assisted her in saleotinn she flounced out of 
the room and went to bed. ba 

“Miss Lovel,” said Mrs. Brantley, smiling, 
“vou must excuse dear Augusta. She is ex- 
tremely sensitive about every thing, and that is 
the reason she is apt to give way to these little 
fits of irritation.” ; ; 

Laura retired to her room, grieving to think 
how unamiable a young girl might be made, 
by the indulgence of an inordinate passion for 
dress. 

Augusta’s cousin Mary did not die. 

The following day was to have been devoted 
to shopping, and to making some additions to 
the simple wardrobe of Laura Lovel, for which 
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purpose her father had given her as much mo- 
ney as he could possibly spare. But it rained 
till late in the afternoon, and Mrs. Brantley’s 
coach was out of order, and the Brantley’s (like 
many other families that keep carriages of their 
own) could not conceive the possibility of hir- 
ing a similar vehicle upon any exigency what- 
ever. . 
Itistrue that the present case was in reality 
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Philadelphia was her usual place of residence ; 
but she had met the Brantley family at the Sara- 
toga Springs, had managed to accompany them 
to New York on their way home, had boarded 
at Bunker’s during the week they stayed at that 
house, had assisted them in their shopping ex- 
peditions, and professed a violent regard for Au- 
usta, wno promenes the same for her. Mrs, 
rantley’s slight intimation “that she should be 





no exigency at all; but Mrs. Brantley and her 
daughter seemed to consider it as such, from the 
one watching the clouds all day as she sat at the 
window, in her rocking-chair, and the other 
wandering about like a troubled spirit, fretting 
all the time, and complaining of the weather. 
Laura got through the hours very well, between 
reading Souvenirs, (almost the only book inthe 
house,) and writinga letter toinform her familyof 
her safe arrival, and to describe herjourney. To- 
wards evening, a coach was heard to stop at the 
door, and there was a violent ringing, followed 
by a loud sharp voice in the entry, inquiring for 
Mrs. Brantley, who started from her rocking- 
chair as Augusta exclaimed, “Miss Frampton! 
—l know ’tis Miss Frampton!” The young 
lady rushed into the hall, while her mother ad- 
vanced a few steps, and Mr. Brantley threw 
down his paper, and hastened to the front-par- 
lor witha look that expressed any thing but sat- 
isfaction. 


There was no time for comment or prepara- 


tion. The sound was heard of baggage deposit- 


ing, and ina few moments Augusta returned to 
the parlor, hanging lovingly on the arm of a lady 
ina very handsome travelling dress, who flew to 
Mrs. Brantley and kissed her familiarly, and 
then shook hands with her husband, and was 


introduced by him to our heroine. 


Miss Frampton was a fashionable looking 
woman of no particularage. Her figure was 
good, but her features were the contrary, and 
the expression of her eye was strikingly bad. 
She had no relations, but she talked incessantly 
of her friends—for so she called every person 
whom she ever knew by sight, provided always 
they were presentable people. She had some 
property, on the income of which she lived, ex- 
ercising close economy on every thing but dress. 
Sometimes she boarded out, and sometimes she 
billeted herself on one or the other of these said 
friends, having no scruples of delicacy to deter 
her from eagerly availing herself of the slight- 
est hint that might be construed into the sem- 
blance of an invitation. Inshort, she was as- 


lad to see her if ever she came to Boston,” 

iss Frampton had now taken advantage of, 
on pretext of benefitting by change of air. Con- 
scious of her faded looks, but still hoping to pass 
for a young woman, she pretended always to 
be in precarious health, though of this there was 
seldom any proof panty. 

On being introduced to Laura Lovel, as to a 
young lady on a visit to the family, Miss Framp- 
ton, who at once considered her an interloper, 
surveyed our heroine from head to foot, with 
something like a sneer, and exchanged signifi- 
cant glances with Augusta. 

As scon as Miss Frampton had taken her seat, 
‘*My dear Mrs. Brantley,” said she, “how de- 
lighted 1 am to see you! And my sweet Au- 
gusta too! Why she has grownapertect sylph!” 
After hearing this, Augusta could not keep 
her seat five minutes together, but was gliding 
and flitting about all the remainder of the even- 
ing, and hovering round Miss Frampton’s chair. 

Miss Frampton continued, “Yes, my dear 
Mrs. Brantley, my health has, as usual, been 
extremely delicate. My friends have been se- 
riously alarmed for me, and all my physicians 
have been quite miserable on my account. Dr. 
Dengue has been seen driving through the 
streets like a madman, in his haste to get to 
me. Poor man—you must have heard the re- 
port of his suffering Mrs. Smith’s baby to die 
with the croup, from neglecting to visit it, which, 
if true, was certainly in om bad taste. How- 
ever, Dr. Dengue is one of my oldest friends, 
and a most charming man. ; 
“But, as I was saying, my health still contin- 
ued delicate, and excitement was unanimously 
recommended bythe medical gentlemen—ex- 
citement and ice-cream. And as soon as this 
was known in Society, it is incredible how ma- 
ny parties were made for me, and how miny 
excursions were made on my account. I ha 
carriages at my door day and night. ily friends 
were absolutely dragging me from each other's 
arms. Fivally, they all suggested entire change 
of air, and total change of scene. So I consent 


siduous in trying to get acquainted with eve- | ed totear myself awhile from my beloved o. 
ry body from whom any thing was to be gained, | delphia, and pay you my promised visit in Dos 
flattering them to their faces, though she | ton.’ 


abused them behind their backs. Still, strange 


“We are much obliged to you,” said Mrs. 


to tell, she had succeeded in forcing way in- | Brantley. ‘And really,” pursued Miss et 
to the outworks of what is called society. She | ton, “I had so many engagements on my yal 
drest well, professed to know every body, and to | that I had fixed five different days for a : o 

o every where, was au fait to all the gossip of and disappointed five different escorts. load 
the day, and could always furnish ample food | ceiving-room was like a levee every mor» 


for the too prevailing appetite for scandal 


. |at visiting hours, with young gentlemen aie 
Therefore, though every one disliked Miss|ion, coming to press their services, Ph : 
Frampton, so every one tolerated her; and though | ways the case when it is reported in 


hilade!- 


a notorious calumniator, she excited so much | phia that Miss Frampton has a ay foe 
fear, that it was generally thought safer to keep |travel. A whole procession of my , tT holier el 
up some slight intercourse with her, than to af- | companied me to the steamboat, an 


front her by throwing her offentirely. 





had more than a dozen elegant smelling-bo'- | 
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tles presented to me—as it is universally known 
how much I always suffer during a journey, be- 
ing deadly sick on the water, and in a constant 
state of nervous agitation while riding.” 

“And who did you come with at last?” asked 
Mrs. Brantley. 

“Qh! with my friends, the Twamberleys, of 
your city,” replied Miss Frampton. ‘The whole 
family had been at Washington, and as soon as 
| heard they were in Philadelphia on their re- 
turn home, [ sent to inquire—that is, or rather, 
| mean, they sent to inquire as soon as they 
came to town, and heard that I intended visit- 
ing Boston—they sent to inquire if I would 
make them happy by joining their party.” 

“Well,” observed Mr. Brantley, “I cannot 
imagine how you got along with the Twamber- 
leys. Mr. Twamberley, besides being a clum- 
sy, fat man, upwards of seventy years old, and 
lame withthe gout, and nearly quite deaf, and 
haying cataracts coming on both eyes, is al- 
ways obliged to travel with his silly young wife, 
and the eight children of her first husband, and 
I should think he had enough to do in — 
care of himself and them. 1 wonder you di 
not prefer availing yourself of the politencss of 
some of the single gentlemen you mentioned.” 

“Oh!” replied Miss Frampton, “any of them 
would be too happy as they politely expressed it, 
tohave had the pleasure of waiting on me to 
Boston. Indeed, I knew not how to makea 
selection, being unwilling to offend any of them 
byapreference. And then again, it is always 
in better taste for young ladies to travel, and 
indeed to go every where, under the wing of a 
married woman. I doat upon chaperons; and 
by coming with this family, 1 had Mrs. Twam- 
berley to matronize me. I have just parted 
with them all at their own door, where they 
were set down.” 

Mr. Brantley smiled when he thought of Mrs. 
Twamberley (who had been married to her: 
first husband at fifteen, and was still a bloom- 
ing girlish looking woman) matronizing th¢ fa- 
ded Miss Frampton, soevidently by many years 
her senior. 

Laura Lovel, though new to the world, had 
sufficient good sense and penetration to per- 
ceive almost omelet: that Miss Frampton 
Was a woman of much vanity and pretension, 
and that she was in the habit of talking with 
great exaggeration; and in a short time she 
more than suspected that many of her asser- 
lions were arrant falsehoods—a fact that was 
wellknown to all those numerous persons that 
Miss Frampton called her friends. _ 

Tea was now brought in, and Miss Framp- 
{on took occasion to relate in what manner she 
had discovered that the famous silver urn of 
that charming family, the Sam Kettlethorps, 
was in reality, only plated—that her particular 
favourites, the Joe Sowerbys, showed such bad 
laste at their terrapin supper, as to have green 
hock-glasses for the champaign; and that those 
delightful people, the Bob Skutterbys, the first 
lime they attempted the new style of heaters 
ata venison dinner, had them filled with spirits 
o! turpentine, instead of spirits of wine. 

Next morning, Miss Frampton did not appear 
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carried into her room, and Augusta breakkfast- 
ed with her. 
Between them, Laura Lovel was discussed at 
full length, and their conclusion was, that she 
had not a single good feature—that her com- 
plexion was nothing, her figure nothing, and her 
dress worse than nothing. 
“IT don’t suppose,” said Augusta, “that her fa- 
ther has given her much money to bring to town 
with her.” 
“To be sure he has not,” replied Miss Framp- 
ton, “if he is only a poor country clergyman. I 
think it was in very bad taste for him to let her 
come at all.” 
“Well,” said Augusta, “we must take her a 
shopping this morning, and try to get her fit- 
ted out,so as to make a decent appearance 
Nahant, as we are going thither in a few 
ays.” 
“Then Lhave come just in the right time,” 
said Miss Frampton. “Nahant is the very place 
I wish to visit—my sweet friend Mrs. Dick 
Pewsey has given me such an account of it. 
She passed a week at Nahant when she came to 
Boston last summer.” 

“Oh! I rememher her,” cried Augusta. “She 
was a mountain of blonde lace.” 

“Yes,” observed Miss Frampton, “and not 
an inch of that blonde has yet been paid for, or 
ever will be. I know it from good authority.” 

They went a shopping, and Augusta took 
them to the most fashionable store in Wash- 
ington street, where Laura was surprised and 
confused at the sight of the various beautiful 
articles shown to them. Even their names 
perplexed her. She knew very well what gros 
de Naples was,(or gro de nap, asit is common- 
ly called,) but she was at a loss to distinguish 
gros de Berlin, gros de Suisse, gros de ey 
and alltheother gros. Au usta, however, was 
au fait to the whole, and talked and flitted, and 
glided, producing, as she supposed, great effect 
among the young salesmen at the counters. 
Miss Frampton examined every thing with 
scrutinizing eye, undervalued them all, and took 
frequent occasions to say that they were far in- 
ferior to similar artigles in Philadelphia. 

At length, a very light-coloured figured silk, 
with a very new name, was selected for Lau- 
ra. The price appeared to her extremely 
high, and when she heard the number of yards 
that were considered necessary, slie faintly 
asked “if less would not do.” Miss Frampton 
sneered, and Augusta laughed out; saying, 
**Don’t you see that the silk is very narrow, and 
that it hasa wrong side anda right side, and 
that the flowers have 2 top and a bottom. Soas 
it cannot be turned”every way, a large quanti- 
ty will be required.” 

“Had L not better choose a plain silk,” said 
Laura; “@ne that is widér, and that can be 
turned any: Way,” . 

“Oh! -plain-silks are so common,” replied Au- 
gusta; ‘“‘though for a change they are well 
enough. I have four. But this will be the 
best for Nahant. We always dress to go there, 
and, of course, we expeet all our party to do 
the same.”’ 





atthe breakfast table, but had her first meal 


“But really, this silk 1s so expensive,” whis- 
pered Laura. ~ 
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‘Let the dress be cut off,’ said Miss Framp- 
ton, ina peremptory tone. “Iam tired of such 
hesitation. ’Tis in very bad taste.” 
¢ The dress was cut off, and Laura on calcula- 
ting the amount, found that it would make a sad 
inroad on her little modicum. Being told that 
she must have also a new printed muslin, one 
was chosen for her with a beautiful sky blue 
for the predominant colour, and Laura found 
that this also was a very costly dress. She was 
next informed that she could not be presenta- 
ble without a French pelerine of embroidered 
muslin. Pelerines in great variety were then 
produced, and Laura found, to her dismay, that 
the prices were from ten to twenty-five dollars. 
She declined taking one, and Miss Frampton 
and Augusta exchanged looks which said, as 
plainly as looks can speak, “I suppose that she 
has not money enough.” 

Laura coloured—hesitated—at last false pride 
got the better of her scruples. The salesman 
commended the beauty of the pelerines; par- 
ticularly of one tied up at the front, and orna- 
mented on the shoulders with bows of blue rib- 
bon—and our heroine yielded, and took it at 
fifteen dollars; those at ten dollars, being voted 
by Miss Frampton “‘absolutely mean.” 

After this Laura was induced to supply her- 
self with silk stockings and white silk gloves, 
“ofa new style,” and was also ersuaded to 
give five dollars fora small scarf, also a new 
style. And when all these purchases were 
made, she found that three quarters of a dollar 
were all that remained in her purse. Augusta 
also bought several new articles; but Miss 
Frampton got nothing. However, she insisted 
afterwards on going into every fancy store in 
Washington street—not to buy, but “to see 
what they had,” and gave much trouble in caus- 
ing the salesmen needlessly to display their goods 
to her, and some offence by making invidious 
comparisons between their merchandize and 
that of Philadelphia. 

mt Bey time all this shopping was over, the 
clock of the Old South had struck two, and it 
was found expedient to postpone till next day, 
the intended visit to the milliner and mantua-ma- 
ker, Miss Frampton and Augusta declaring 
that of afternoons they were never fit for any 
thing but to throw themselves on the bed and go 
to sleep. Laura Lovel, fatigued both in body 
and mind, and feeling much dissatisfied with 
herself, was glad of a respite from the pursuit of 
finery though it was only till next morning; and 
she was almost “at her wit’s end” to know in 
what way she was to pay for having her dress 
made—much less for the fashionable bonnet 
which her companions insisted on her getting— 
Augusta giving more than, hints, that if she 
went with the family to Nahant, they should ex- 

ect her “to look life other people;” and Miss 

‘rampton signifying in loud whispers, that 
“those who were unable to make an appear- 
ance, had always better stay at home.” 

In the evening there were some visitors, none 
of whom were very entertaining or agreeable, 
though all the ladies were excessively dressed. 
Laura was reminded of the homely proverb, 
“Birds of a feather flock together.” The chief 
entertainment was listening to Augusta’s mu- 
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sic, who considered herself to sing and pla 
with wonderful execution. But to the unprac- 
tised ears and eyes of our heroine, it seemed 
nothing more than an alternate succession of 
high shrieks and low murmurs, accompanied by 
various contortions of the face, sundry bowings 
and wavings of the body, great elevation of the 
shoulders, squaring of the elbows, and _ inces- 
sant quivering of the fingers, and throwing back 
of the hand. Miss Frampton talked all the 
while in a low voice to a lady thatsatnext to 
her, and turned round at intervals to assure 
Auyusta that her singing was divine, and that 
she reminded her of Madame Fearon. 
Augusta had just finished a very great song, 
and was turning over her music booksin search 
of another, when a slight ring was heard at the 
street door,and as William opened it,a weak hesi- 
tating voice inquired for Miss Laura Lovel, ad- 
ding, ‘1 hope to be excused, { know I ought not 
to make so free; but I heard this afternoon, that 
Miss Laura, eldest daughter of the reverend 
Edward Lovel, of Rosebrook, Massachusetts, is 
now in this house, and I have walked five miles 
into town for the purpose of seeing the young la- 
dy. However, I ought not to consider the walk 
as anything, andit was improper in me to 
speak of it at all. The young lady is an old 
friend of mine, if I may be so bold as to say so.” 


_“There’s company in the parlour,” said Wil- | 
liam, in a tone nol over respectful—‘‘very par- 


ticular company.” 

“IT won’t meddle with any of the company,” 
proceeded the voice. “If amvery careful nev- 
er to make myself disagreeable. But 1 just 
wish, (if am not taking too great a liberty.) 
to see Miss Laura Love” 

“Shall I call her out ?” said William. 

‘**T would not for the world give her the trou- 
ble,” replied the stranger. “It is certainly my 


place to go to the young lady, and not her's to 


come tome. J always try to be polite. I hope 
you don’t find me unpleasant.” 

‘Miss Lovel,” said Miss Frampton sneering- 
ly, “this must certainly be your beau.” 

The parlor door being open, the whole of the 
preceding dialogue had been heard by the com- 
pany,and Miss Frampton from the place in 
which she sat, had a view of the stranger, as he 
stood in theentry. 

William then, with “an unsuppressed grin, 
ushered into the room a little thin, weak-look- 
ing man, who had a whitish face, and dead light 
hair, cut straight across his forehead. 

His dress was scrupulously neat, but very un- 
fashionable. He wore a full suit of yellowish 
brown cloth, with all the gloss on. His legs 
were covered with smooth cotton-stockings, and 
he had little silver knee-buckles. His shirt 
collar and his cravat were stiff and blue, the 
latter being tied in front with very long ends, 
and in his hand he held a blue bandanna hand- 
kerchief, carefully folded up. His whole de- 
portment was stiff and awkward. 

On entering the room, he bowed very low 
with a peculiar jerk of the head, and his whole 
appearance and manner denoted the very acme 
of humility. The company regarded him with 
amazement, and Miss Frampton began to whis- 
per, keeping her eye fixed en him ail the time. 
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Laura started from her chair, hastened to him, 
and holding out her hand, addressed him by the 
name of Pyam Dodge. He took the proffered 
hand, after a moment of hesitation, and said, 
“| hope I am a ee | sensible of your kind- 

, in allowing me to take 
yourhand, now that you are grown. Manya 
time have I led you to my school, when I board- 
ed at your respected father’s, who, I trust, is 
well. But now, I would not, on any account, 
be too familiar.” 

(Laura pointed toa chair.) 

“But which is the mistress of the house? [ 
know perfectly well that it is proper for me to 
pay my respects to her before take the liber- 
tyof sitting down under her roof. If I may 
presume to say that I understand any thing 
thoroughly, it is certainly good manners. In 
my school, manners were always perfectly well 
taught—my own manners, I learnt chiefly from 
my revered uncle, Deacon Ironskirt, formerly 
of Wicketiquock, but now of Popsquish.” 

Laura then introduced Pyam Dodge to the 
lady ef the house, who received him civilly, and 
then to Mr. Brantley, who, perceiving that 
the poor school-master was what is called a 
character, found his curiosity excited to know 
what he would do next. 

This ceremony over, Pyam Dodge bowed 
round toeach of the company separately. Lau- 
ra saw atonce that he was an object of ridi- 
cule; and his entire want of tact, and his pitia- 
ble simplicity had never before struck her ,so 
foreibly. She was glad, when, at last, he took 
aseat beside her, and in a low voice she en- 
deavored te engage him in a conversation that 
should prevent him from talking te any one else. 
She found that he was master of a district 
school about five miles from Boston, and that 
he was perfectly contented—for more than that 
he never had aspired to be. 

But vain were the efforts of our heroine to 
keep Pyam Dodge to herself, and to prevent 
him from manifesting his peculiarities to the 
rest of the company. Perceiving that Augus- 
ta had turned round on her music-stool to listen, 
and toleok at him, the school-master rose on 
his feet, and bowing first to the young lady, and 
then to her mother, he said,“*Madam, [ am 
afraid that I have disturbed the child in striking 
on her pyano-forty. 1 would on no account 
cause any interruptieon—for that might he ma- 
king myself disagreeable. On the contrary, it 
would give me satisfaction for the child to con- 
tinue her exercise, and I shall esteem it a privi- 
lege tohear how she plays her music. I have 
taught singing myself.” 

Augusta then, by desire of her mother, com- 
meaced anew bravura, which ran somehow 
thus :— 

Oh! drop a tear, a tender tear—oh! drop a 
tear,atender, tear. Oh! drop, oh! drop, oh! 
cro-0-op a te-en-der te-e-ear—a tender tear—a 
a tear for me a tear fer me; a tender tear for 
me. 

When f, when I, when J-I-I am wand’ring, 
wand’ring, wand’ring, wand’ring, far, far from 
thee—fa-a-ar, far, far, far from thee—from thee. 

For sadness in—for sadness in, my heart, my 
heart shall reign—shall re-e-e-ign—my hee-e- 
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art—for sa-a-adness in my heart shall reign— 
shall reign. 

Until—until—unti-i-il we fondly meet again, 
we fondly meet, we-fo-o-ondly me-e-et—until we 
fondly, fondly, fondly meet—meet, meet, ‘meet, 
again—we meet again. 

This song (in which the silliness of the words 
was increased ten-fold by the incessant repeti- 
tion of them), after various alternations of high 
and low, fast and slow, finished in thunder. 
Augusta striking the concluding notes with an 
energy that made the piano tremble. 

When the Bravura was over, Pyam Dodge, 
who had stood listening in amazement, looked 
at Mrs. Brantley, and said “Madam, your 
child must doubUless sing that song very well 
when she gets the right tune.” 

“The right tune,” interrupted Augusta, in- 
dignantly. 

“The right tune!” echoed Mrs. Brantley and 
Miss Frampton. 

“Yes,” said Pyam Dodge, solemnly—‘and 
the right words also. For what I have just 
heard, is, of course, neither the regular tune nor 
the proper words, as they seem to go every how 
—therefore I conclude that all this wandering 
and confusion, was caused by the presence of 
these strangers ; myself in all probability being 
the greatest stranger, if I may be so bold as tu 
say se. This is doubtless the reason why she 
mixed up the words at random, and repeated 
the same so often, and why her actions at the 
pyano-forty are so strange. I trust thatat oth- 
er times she plays and sings so as to give the 
proper sense.” 

Augusta violently shut down the lid of her 
piano, and gave her father a look that implied, 
**W on’t you turn him out of the house.” But Mr. 
ener was much diverted, and laughed audi- 

y- 

Pyam Dodge surveyed himself from head to 
foet, ascertained that his knee-buckles were 
fast,and his cravat not untied, and finding all his 
clothes in complete order, he said, looking round 
to the company, ‘I hope there is nothing ridicu- 
lous about me—it is my endeavor to appear as 
well as possible; but the race is not always to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 

*‘Upoa my word,” said Miss Frampton, lean- 
ing across the centre-table to Mrs. Brantley, 
“vour protegee seems to have a strange taste in 
her acquaintances. However, that is always 
the case with people who have never been in 
society, as my friend Mrs. ‘Tom Spradlington 
justly remarks.” 





_ A waiter with refreshments was now brought 
in, and handed round to the company. When 
it came to Pyam Dodge, he rose on his feet and 


| thanked the man for handing it to him—then 


taking the smallest possible quantity of each of 
the different articles, he put all on the same 
plate, and unfolding his blue bandana, he spread 
it carefully and sinecthly over his knees, and 
commenced eating with the smallest possible 
mouthfuls, praising every thing as he tasted it. 
The wine being offered to him, he respectfully 
declined, signifying that he belonged to the 
Temperance Society. But heafterwards took 
a glass of lemonade, on being assured thatit was 





not punch, and again rising on his feet, he drank 
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the health of each of the company separately, 
and not knowing their names, he designated 
them as the lady in the blue gown, the ear in 
the white gown, the gentleman in the black 
coat, &e. - 

This ceremony over, Pyam Dodge took an 
old-fashioned silver watch, of a shape almost 
globular, and looking at the hour, he made ma- 
ny apologies for going away so soon, having five 
miles to walk, and requested that his departure 
might not break up the company. He then 
bowed all round again—told Laura he would 
thank her for herhand, which on her giving him, 
he shook high, and awkwardly, walked back- 
wards to the door and ran against it, trusted 
that he had made himself agreeable, and at last 
departed. 

The front door had scarcely closed after him 
whena general laugh took place, which even 
{,aura could scarcely refrain from joining in. 

**Upon my word, Miss Lovel,” said Augusta, 
“this friend of yours, is the most peculiar per- 
son I ever beheld.” 

‘| never saw a manin worse taste,” remark- 
ed Miss Frampton. 

Inamoment another ring was heard at the 
door, and on its being opened, Pyam Dodge 
again made his appearance in the parlour, to 
beg pardon of the lady of the house, for not 
hewng returned thanks for his entertainment, 
and also to the young lady for her music, which, 
he said, “twas, doubtless, well meant.” He 
then repeated his bows and withdrew. 

“What an intolerable fool!” exclaimed Au- 
gusta. 

“Indeed,” replied Laura Lovel, “he is, after 
all, not deficient in understanding, though his 
total want of tact, and his entire ignorance of 
the customs of the world, give an absurdity to 
his manner, which I confess it is difficult to 
witness without asmile. I have heard my fa- 
ther say that Pyam Dodge is one of the best 
classical scholars he ever knew,and he is cer- 
tainly a man of good feelings, and of irreproach- 
able character.” 

*] never knew a bore that was not,” remark- 
ed Miss Frampton. ’ 

There was again a ring at the door,and again 
Pyam Dodge was ushered in. His business 
now, was to inform Miss Laura Lovel, that if 
she did not see him every day during her resi- 
dence in Boston, she must not impute the un- 
frequency of his visits to any disrespect on his 
part, but rather tohis close confinement to the 
duties of his school—besides which, his leisure 
time was much occupied in studying Arabic; 
but he hoped to make his arrangements so as to 
be able tocome to town, and spend at least three 
evenings with her every week. 

At this intimation, there were such evident 
tokens of disapproval, on the part of the Brant- 
ley family and Miss Frampton, and of embar- 
rassment on that of Laura, that poor Pyam 
Dodge, obtuse as he was to the things of this 
world, saw that the announcement of his visits 
was not perfectly well received. He looked 
amazed at this Ciscovery, but bowed lower than 
ever, hoped he was not disgusting, and again re- 
treated. 

Once more was heard the faint ring that an- 
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nounced the schoolmaster. ‘Assuredly,” ob- 
served a gentleman present, “this must be the 
original Return Strong.” 

This time, however, poor Pyam Dodge did 
not venture into the parlour, but was heard 
meekly to inquire of the servant, if he had not 
dropped his handkerchiefin the hall. The hand. 
kerchief was picked up, and he finally depart- 
ed, humbly hoping “that the gentleman attend- 
ing the door, had not found him troublesome.” 
The moment that he was gone, the — who 
attended the door, was heard audibly to put up 
the dead-latch. 

Next day, Augusta Brantley gave a standing 
order to the servants, that whenever Miss Lovel’s 
school-master came, he was to be told that the 
whole family were out of town. 

In the morning, Laura was conveyed by Au- 
a and Miss Frampton, to the mantua-ma- 

er’s, and Miss Boxpleat demurred a long time 
about undertaking the two dresses, and Barer 
still about finishing them that week, in conse- 
quence of the vast quantity of work she had 
now on hand. Finally she consented, assuring 
Laura Lovel that she only did so to oblige Miss 
Brantley. 

Laura then asked what would be the charge 
for making the dresses. Miss Boxpleat redden- 
ed, and vouchsafed no reply. Miss Frampton 
laughed out, and Augusta twitched Laura’s 
sleeve, who wondered what faux pas she had 
committed, till she learned ina whisper thatit 
was an affront to the dress-maker to attempt a 
bargain with her before-hand, and our heroine, 
much disconcerted, passively allowed herself 
to be fitted for the dresses. 


Laura hada very pretty bonnet of the finest 
and whitest split straw, modestly trimmed with 
broad white satin ribbon; but her companions 
told her that there was no existing withouta 
dress hat, and she was accordingly carried to 
Miss Pipincord’s. Here they found that all 
the handsomest articles of this description, 
were already engaged, but they made her be- 
speak one of a very expensive silk, trimmed 
with flowers and gauze ribbon, and when she 
objected to the front, as exposing her whole 
face to the summer-sun, she was told that of 
course she must have a blonde-veil. “We will 
stop at Whitaker’s,” said Augusta, “and see his 
assortment, and you can make the purchase at 
once.” Laura knew that she could not, and 
steadily persisted in her refusal, saying that she 
must depend on her parasol for screening her 
face. 


Several other superfluities were pressed up- _ 


on our poor heroine, as they proceeded along 
Washington street, Augusta really thinking it 
indispensable to be fashionably and expensively 
drest,and Miss Frampton feeling a malignant 
pleasure in observing how much these impor- 
tunities confused and distressed her. 

Laura sat down to dinner with an aching 
head, and no appetite, and afterwards ret) 
to her room, fe endeavoured to allay her un- 
easiness with a book. 

“So,” said Miss Frampton to Mrs. Brantley, 
“this is the girl that dear Augusta tells me you 





think of inviting to pass the winter with you.” 
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“Why, is she not very pretty?” replied Mrs. 
Brantley. 

“Not inmy eye,” answered Miss Frampton, 
“wait but two years, till iny sweet Augusta is 
old enough, and tall enough to come out, and 
you will have no occasion to invite beauties, for 
the purpose of drawing company to your house 
—for, of course, I cannot but understand the 
motive; and pray how can the father of this 
girl, enable her to make a proper appearance? 
When she has got through the two dresses that 
we had so much difficulty in persuading her to 
venture upon, is she to returnto her black mar- 
celline? You certainly do not intend to wrong 
your own child by going to the expense of dress- 
ing out this parson’s daughter yourself. And 
after all, these green young girls do not draw 
company half so wellas ladies a few years older 
~—decided women of tone, who are familiar with 
the whole routine of society, and have the verit- 
able air distingue. One of that description 
would do more for your soirees, next winter, 
than twenty of these village beauties.” 

Next day our heroine’s new bonnet came 
home, accompanied by a bill of twelve dollars. 
She had supposed that the price would not ex- 
ceed seven or eight. Shehad not the money, 
and her embarrassment was increased by Miss 
Frampton’s examining the bill, and reminding 
her that there was areceipt to it. Laura’s con- 
fusion was so palpable, that Mrs. Brantley felt 
some compassion for her, and said to the mili- 
ner’s girl, “*The young lady will call at Miss 
Pipincord’s, and pay for her hat.” And the gu! 
departed, first asking to have the bill returned 
to her, as it was receipted. 

When our heroine and her companions were 
out next morning, they passed the milliner’s, and 
Laura instinctively turned away her head. 
“You can now call at Miss Pipincord’s and pay 
her bill,” said Miss Frampton. ‘“‘It is here that 
she lives—don’t you see her name on the door?” 
_“T have not the money about me,” said Laura, 
in a faultering voice—“l have left my purse at 
home.” This was the first attempt at asubter- 
fuge, and conscience-struck, she could not say 
another word during the walk. 

On the last day of the week, her dresses were 
sent home, with a bill of ten dollars and a half 
formaking the two, including what are called 
the trimmings, all of which were charged: at 
about four times their real cost. Laura was 
more confounded than ever. Neither Mrs. 
Brantley nor Augusta happened to be present, 
but Miss Frampton was, and understood it all. 
—“Can’t you tell the girl you will call and set- 
tle Miss Boxpleat’s bill,” said she. ‘Don’t look 

80 confused,” adding in a somewhat lower 
voice. “She will suspect you have no money to 
pay with—really your behaviour is in very bad 
aste,” 

Laura’s lip quivered, and her cheek grew 
ale. Miss arora could scarcely help 
aughing, to see her so new in the world, and at 

last deigned to relieve her by telling Miss Box- 
pleats girl that Miss Lovel would call and set- 
tle the bill. 

The girl was scarcely out of the room, when 
poor Laura, unable to restrain herself another 
moment, hid her face against one of the cush- 
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ions of the ottoman, and burst into tears. The 
flinty heart of Miss Frampton underwent a mo- 
mentary softening. She looked awhile in si- 
lence at Laura, and then said to her, “Why, 
you scem to take this very much to heart.” 

“No wonder,” replied Laura, sobbing,—‘1 
have expended all my money; all that my fath- 
er gave at departing from home. At least, l 
have only the merest trifle left: and how am ! 
to pay either the milliner’s bill or the mantua- 
maker’s?”’ 

Miss Frampton deliberated for a few mo- 
ments, walked to the window, and stood there 
awhile—then approached the still weeping Lau- 
ra,and said to her, “What would you say, if a 
friend was to come forward to relieve you from 
this embarrassment ?” 

“T have no friend,” replied Laura in a half- 
choked voice—“‘at least none here. Oh! how I 
wish that [ had never left home!” 

Miss Frampton paused again, and finally of- 
fered Laura the loan of twenty-five dollars, till 
she could get money from her father. “1 know 
not how to ask my father so soon for any more 
money. I am convinced he gave meall he could 
tg spare. I have done very wrong in al- 
ewing myself to incur expenses which | am un- 
able to meet. I can never forgive myself. Oh! 
how miserable Iam!’ And she again covered 
her face and cried bitterly. 

Miss Frampton hesitated—but she had heard 
Mr. Brantley speak of Mr. Lovel as a man of 
the strictest integrity, and she was certain that 
he would strain every nerve, and redouble the 
economy of his family expenditure, rather than 
to allow his daughter to remain long under pe- 
cuniary obligations toa stranger. She felt that 
she ran no risk in taking from her pocket-book 
notes to the amount of twenty-five dollars, and 
putting them into the hands of Laura, who had 
thought at one time of applying to Mr. Brantley 
for the loan of a sufficient sum to help her out of 
her present difficulties, but was deterred by a 
feeling of invincible repugnance to taxing any 
further the kindness of her host, conceiving her- 
self already under sufficient obligations to hirn 
as his guest, and partaker of his hospitality. 
However, had she known more of the world and 
had a greater insight into the varieties of the 
human character, she would have infinitely pre- 
ferred throwing herself on the generosity of Mr. 
Brantley, to becoming the debtor of Miss Framp- 
ton. As it was, she gratefully accepted the 
proffered kindness of that lady, feeling it a 
respite. Drying her tears, she immediately 
equipped herself for walking, hastened both to 
the milliner and mantua-maker, and paying their 
bills she returned home with a lightened heart. 

Laura Lovel already began to find her visit 
to the Brantley family less agreeable than she 
had anticipated. They had nothing in common 
with herself; their conversation was neither 
edifying nor entertaining. They had few books, 
except the annuals; and though she passed the 
Circulating Libraries with longing eyes, she did 
not consider that she was suificrently in funds 
to avail herself of their contents. No opportu- 
nities were afforded her of seeing any of the 
lions of the city, and of those that casually fell in 
her way, she found her companions generally 
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more ignorant than herself. Theydid not con- 
ceive that a stranger could be amused or inter- 
ested with things that, having always been with- 
in their own reach, bad failed to awaken in 
them the slightest curiosity. Mr. Brantley was 
infinitely the best of the family ; but he was im- 
mersed in business allday,and in the newspa- 
pers all the evening. Mrs. Brantley was no- 
thing, and Augusta’s petulance and heartless- 
ness, and Miss Frampton’s impertinence, (which 
somewhat increased after she lent the money to 
Laura,) were equally annoying. The visiters 
of the tamily were nearly of the same stamp as 
themselves. 

Laura, however, had looked forward with 
much anticipated pleasure tothe long-talked of 
visit to the sea-shore, and in the mean time her 
chief enjoyment was derived from the afternoon 
rides that were occasionally taken in Mr. Brant- 
ley’s carriage, and which gave our heroine an 
opportunity of seeing something of the beautiful 
environs of Boston. 

Miss Frampton’s fits of kindness were always 
very transient, and Laura’s deep mortification 
at having been necessitated to accept a favour 
from such a woman, was rendered still more 
poignant by unavoidably overhearing (as she 
was dressing at a toilet-table that stood between 
two open windows,) the following dialogue; the 
speakers being two of Mrs. Brantley’s servant 
girls that were ironing in the kitchen porch, and 
who in talking to each other of the young ladies, 
always dropped the title of Miss : 

“Matilda,” said one of them, “don’t you hear 
Laura’s bell! Didn’t she tell you arter din- 
ner, that she would ring for you arter a while, to 
come up stairs and hook the back of her dress ?” 

“Yes,” replied Matilda—‘I hear it as plain as 
you do, Eliza; but I guess I shan’t go till itsuits me. 
I’m quite beat out with running up stairs from 
morning till night to wait on that there Philadel- 
phy women, as she takes such high airs. Who 
but she ind2ed! Any how, I’m not a going to 
hurry. I shall just act as if I did’nt hear no 
bell at all—for as to this here Laura, 1 guess 
she an’t much. Augusta told me this morning, 
whenshe gct me to fix her hair, that Miss Framp- 
ton told her that Laura axed and begged her 
amost on her bare knees, to lend her some mo- 
ney to pay tor her frocks and bonnet.” 

“Why, how could she act so!” exclaimed Eli- 
za. 

‘Because,’ resumed Matilda, “her people 
sent her here without a copper in her pocket. 
So [ guess they’re a pretty shabby set, after 
all.” 

“T was judging as much,” said Eliza, “by her 
not taking no airs, and always acting so polite to 
every body.” 

*Wellnow,” observed Matilda, “Mr. Scour- 
brass, the gentleman as lives withold Madam 
Montgomery, at the big house, in Bowdin Square, 
and helps todo her work, always stands out that 
very great people of the rale sort, act much bet- 
terandan’t soapt to take airs as them that are up- 
starts.” 

“Doctors differ,’ sagely remarked Eliza. 
‘‘However, as you any I don’t believe this here 
Laura ts much; and I’m thinking how she'll get 
alongat Nahant. Miss Lathersoap, the lady as 
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washes her clothes, told me, among other thing; 
that Laura’s pocketlhankerchers are all quite 
ci aworked or laced one among them. 
Now our Augusta would scorn to carry a plain 
handkercher, and so would her mother.” 

“I’ve taken notice of Laura’s handkerchers 
myself,” said Matilda, “and I don’t see why we 
young ladies as lives out, and does people’s work 
to oblige them, should be expected to run at the 
beck and call of any strangers they may choose 
to take into the house; let alone when they’re 
not no great things.” 

Laura retreated from the open window, that 
she might hear no more of a conversation so pain- 
ful to her. She would at once have written to 
her father, told him all, and begged him, if pos- 
sible, to send her money enough to repay Miss 
Frampton, but she had found by a letter receiy- 
ed the day before, that he had gone on some 
business to the interior of Maine, and would not 
be home in less than a fortnight. 

Next day was the one finally appointed for 
their removal to Nahant, and our heroine felt 
her spirits revive at the idea of beholding for the 
first time in her life,‘‘the sea, the sea,the open 
sea.” They went in Mr. Brantley’s carriage, 
and Laura understood that she might ride in her 
black sill dress, and her straw bonnet. 

They crossed at the Winnisimmet Ferry, rode 
through Chelsea, and soon arrived at the flour- 
ishing town of Lynn, where every man was ma- 
king shoes, and every woman binding them. 
The last sunbeams were glowing in the west, 
when they came to the beautiful Long Beach, 
that connects the rocks of Lynn with those of 
Nahant, the sand being so firm and smooth, 
that the shadow of every object is reflected in 
itdownwards. The tide was so high that they 
drove along the verge of the surf, the horses’ 
feet splashing through the water, and tramp- 
ling on the shells and sea-weed left by the re- 
tiring waves. Cattle,as they went home, were 
cooling themselves by wading breast high in the 
breakers; and the little sand-birds were sport- 
ing on the crests of the billows, sometimes fly- 
ing low and dipping into the water the white 
edges of their wings, and sometimes seeming 
with their slender feet to walk on the surface 
of the foam. Beyond the everlasting breakers 
rolled the unbounded ocean, the haze of even- 
ing coming fast upon it, and the full moon ris- 
ing broad and red through the misty veil of the 
eastern horizon. : 

laura Lovel felt as if she could have view- 
ed this scene forever, and, at times, she could 
not refrain from audibly expressing her delight. 
The other ladies were deeply engaged in listen- 
ing to Miss Frampton’s account of a ball and 
supper given by her intimate friend, that lovely 
woman, Mrs. Ben Derrydown, the evening be- 
fore Mr. Ben Derrydown’s jast failure, and 
which ball and supper exceeded in splendour 
any thing she had ever witnessed, except the 
wedding partyof her sweet love, Mrs. Nick 
Rearsby, whose furniture was seized by the 
sheriff a few months after, and the birth-night 
concert of the coming out of her darling little 
pet, Kate Bolderhurst, who yan away next 
morning with her music master. _ 

Our party now arrived at the Nahant Hotel, 
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which was full of visiters, with some of whom 
the Brantleys were acquainted. After tea, 
when the company adjourned to the lower draw- 
ing-rooms, the extraordinary beauty of Laura 
Lovel drew the majority of the gentlemen to 
that side of the apartment on which the Brant- 
ley family were seated. Many introductions 
took place,and Mrs. Brantley felt in paradise 
atseeing that her party had attracted the great- 
est number of beaux. Miss Frampton general- 
ly made a point of answering every thing that 
was addressed to Laura,and Augusta glided and 
flitted, and chattered much impertinent non- 
sense to the gentlemen on the outskirts of the 
group, that were waiting for an opportunity of 
saying something to Miss Lovel. 

Our heroine was much confused at finding 
herself an object of much general attention, and 
was also overwhelmed by the officious volubility 
of Miss Frampton, though none of it was address- 
ed to her. rs. Maitland, a lady as unlike 
Mrs. Brantley as possible, was seated on the 
other side of Laura Lovel, and was at once pre- 
possessed in her favour, not only from the beau- 
ty of her features, but from the intelligence of 
her countenance. Desirous of being better ac- 
quainted, and seeing that Laura’s present po- 
sition was any thing but pleasant to her, Mrs. 
Maitland proposed that they should take a turn 
inthe veranda that runs round the second story 
of the hotel. To this suggestion Laura gladly 
assented—for she felt at once that Mrs. Mait- 
land was just the sort of womanshe would like 
toknow. There was a refinement and dignity 
in her appearance and manner that ean her 
to be “every inch a lady ;” but that dignity was 
tempered with a frankness and courtesy that 
put every one round her immediately at their 
ease. Though now in the autumn of life, her 
figure was still good—her features still hand- 
some, but they derived their charm from the 
sensible and benevolent expression of her fine 
open countenance. Her attire was admirably 
suited toher face and person; but she was not 
over-drest, and she was evidently one of those 
fortunate women who without bestowing much 
time and attention upon it, are au ata to all 
that constitutes a correct and tasteful costume. 

Mrs. Maitland took Laura's arm srithin hers, 
and telling Mrs. Brantley that she was going to 
carry off ‘Miss Lovel for half an hour, she made 
a sign to a fine looking young man on the other 
side of the room, and introduced him as her son, 
Mr. Aubray Maitland. He conducted the two 
ladies up stairs to the veranda, and in a few 
moments our heroine felt as if she had ‘been ac- 
quainted with the Maitlands for years. No 
longer kept down and oppressed by the mght- 
mare influence of fools, her spirits expanded, 
and breathed once more. She expressed with- 
out hesitation, her delight at the scene that pre- 
Sented itself before her—for she felt that she was 
understood. 

The moon now “high in heaven,” threw a so- 
lemnlight on the trembling expanse of the ocean, 
and glitttered on the spray that foamed and mur- 
mured for ever round the rocks that environed 
the little peninsula, their deep recesses slumber- 
ing in shade, while their crags and points came 
out insilver brightness. Around lay the numer- 

* 
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ous islands that are scattered over Boston har- 
bour, and far apart glowed the fires of two light- 
houses, like immense stars yrs on the verge 
of the horizon, one of them a revolving light, al- 
ternately shining out, and ey yarn. AS a 
contrast tothe still repose that reigned around, 
was the billiard-room, (resembling a little Gre- 
cian temple,) on a promontory that overlooked 
the sea—the lamp that shone through its win- 
dows, mingling with the moon-beams, and the 
rolling sound of the billiard-balls, uniting with 
the murmurs of the eternal waters. 

Mrs. Maitland listened with corresponding in- 
terest to the animated and original comments of 
hernew friend, whose young and enthusiastic ima~ 
agintion had never been more vividly excited; and 
she drew her out, till Laura suddenly stopped, 
blushing with fear that she had been saying too 
much. Before they returned to the drawing- 
room, Aubray was decidedly and deeply in love. 

When Lauraretired to her apartment, she left 
the window open, that she might from her pil- 
low look out upon the moonlight-sea, and be 
fanned by the cool night breeze that gently rip- 
pled its waters ; and when she was at last lulled 
to repose by the monotonous dashing of the surf 
against the rocks beneath her casement, she had 
a dream of the peninsula of Nahant; not as it is, 
covered with new and tasteful buildings, and a 
favourite resort of the fashion and opulence 
of Boston, but as it must have looked two cen- 
turies ago, when the seals made their homes 
among its caverned rocks, and when the only hu- 
man habitations were the rude huts of the Indian 
fishers, and the only boats, their canoes of bark 
and skins. 

When she awoke from her dream she saw the 
morning-star sparkling high in the east, and 
casting on the dark surface of the sea a line of 
light which seemed to mimic that of the moon, 
long since gone down beyond the oppesite hori- 
zon. Laura rose at the earliest glimpse ofdawn 
to watch the approaches of the coming day. A 
hazy vapour had spread itself over the water, 
and through its gauze veil she first beheld the 
red rim of the rising sun seeming to emerge 
from its ocean bed. As the sun ascended, the 
mist slowly rolled away, and “ the hght of morn- 
ing smiled upon the wave,” and tinted the white 
sails of a litthe fleet of outward-bound fishing- 
boats. 

At the breakfast table the majority of the 
company consisted of ladies only: most of the 
gentlemen (including Aubray Maitland,) having 

one in the early steamboat to attend to their 
Seu in the city. After breakfast, Laura 
proposed a walk,and Augusta and Miss Framp- 
ton not knowing what else to do with themselves, 
consented to occompany her. A certain Miss 
Blunsdon, (who being an heiress, and of a patri- 
cian family, conceived herself privileged to do 
as she pleased, and therefore made it her pleas- 
ure to be a hoyden and a slattern,) volunteered 
to pioneer them, boasting of her intimate know|- 
edge of every nook and corner of the neighbour- 
hood. Our heroine, by particular desire of Au- 
gusta and Miss Frampton, had arrayed herself 
that morning in her new French muslin, with 
what they called its proper accompaniments. 

Miss Blunsdon conducted the party to that 
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singular cleftin the rocks, known by the name 
of the Swallow’s Cave, in consequence of its 
having been formerly the resort of those birds, 
whose nests covered its walls. Miss Frampton 
stopped as soon as they came in sight of it, de- 
claring that it was in bad taste for ladies to 
scramble about such rugged places, and Augus- 
ta agreeing that a fancy for wet slippery rocks 
was certainly very peculiar. So the two friends 
sat down on the most level spot they could find, 
while Miss Blunsdon insisted on Laura’s follow- 
ing her to the utmost extent of the cave, andour 
heroine’s desire to explore this wild and pictur- 
esque recess, made her forgetful of the probable 
consequences to her dress. 

Miss Bluasdon and Laura descended into the 
cleft, which as they proceeded, became so nar- 
row as almost to close above their heads ; its lofty 
and irregular walls seeming to lose themselves 
in the bluesky. The passage atthe bottom was 
in some places scarcely wide enough to allow 
them to squeeze throughit. The tide was low, 
yet still the stepping stones, loosely imbedded in 
the sand and sea-weed, were nearly covered 
with water. But Laura followed her guide to 
the utmost extent of the passage, till they look- 
ed again upon the sea. 

en they rejoined their companions—“Oh!! 
look at your new French muslin,’ exclaimed 
Augusta to Laura. “It is draggled half way 
up to your knees, and the salt water has alrea- 
dy taken the colour out of it—and your peler- 
ine is split down the back—and your shoes are 
half off your feet, and your stockings are all 
over wet and sand. How very peculiar you 
look !”” 

Laura was now extremely sorry to find her 
dress so much injured,and Miss Frampton com- 
forted her by the assurance that it would never 
again,be fit to be seen. They returned to the 
hotel, where they found Mrs. Maitland reading 
on one of the sofas in the upper hall, Laura 
hastily running up stairs, but Augusta called 
out—*Mrs. Maitland, do look at Miss Lovel— 
did you ever see such a figure? She has de- 
molished her new dress, scrambling through the 
Swallow’s Cave with Miss Blunsdon.” And 
she ran into the Ladies’ drawing-room to repeat 
the story at fulllength, while Laura retired to 
her own room to try some means of remedying 
her disasters, and to regret that she had not 
been permitted to bring with her to Nahant 
some of her gingham morning dresses. The 
French muslin, however, was incurable; its 
blue, though very beautiful, being of that pecu- 
liar cast which always fades into a dull white 
when wet with water. 

Miss Frampton remained a while in the hall; 
and taking her seat beside Mrs. Maitland, said 
to her ina low confidential voice—‘Have you 
not observed, Mrs. Maitland, that when people, 
whe are nobody, aT to dress, they always 
overdo it? Only think of a country clergy- 
man’s daughter coming to breakfast in so ex- 

ensive a French muslin, and then going outin 
it to clamber about the rocks, and paddle among 
the wet sea-weed. Now you will see what a 
show she will make at dinner in a dress, the cost 
of which would keep her whole family in com- 
fortable calico gowns for two years. | was with 
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her when she did her shopping, and though as a 
friend, I could not forbear entreating her to get 
things that were suitable to her circumstances 
and to her station in life, she turned a deaf ear 
to every thing 1 said, (which was certainly in 
very bad taste) and she would buy nothing but 
the most expensive and useless frippery. I sup- 
pose she expects to catch the beaux by it. 
But when they find out who she is, I rather think 
they will only nibble at the bait—Heavens! 
what a wife she will make? And thensuch a 
want of self-respect, and even of common in- 
tegrity. Of course you will not mention it—for 
[ would on no consideration that it should go 
any further—but between ourselves, I was ac- 
veered obliged to lend her money to pay her 
ills.” 

Mrs. Maitland, thoroughly disgusted with her 
companion, and disbelieving the whole of her 
gratuitous communication, rose from the sofa 
and departed without vouchsafing a reply. 

At dinner, Laura Love! appeared in her new 
silk, and really looked beautifully. Miss Framp- 
ton observing our heroine attracted the atten- 
tion of several gentlemen who had just arrived 
from the city, took an opportunity while she 
was receiving a plate of chowder from one of 
the waiters to spill part of it on Laura’s dress. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Lovel,”’ said she, 
“when 1 took the soup | did not perceive that 
you and your new silk were beside me.” 

Laura began to wipe her dress with her pock- 
et handkerchief. ‘‘Now don’t look so discon- 
certed,” pursued Miss Frampton, in a loud whis- 
per. “It is in very bad taste to appear annoy- 
ed when an accident happens to your dress. 
People in society always pass off such things, as 
of no consequence whatever. I have apologized 
wh spilling the soup, and what more can | 

oO? 2 

Poor Laura was not in soctety, and she knew 
that to her the accident was of consequence. 
However, she rallied, and tried to appear as if 
she thought no more of the mischance that had 
spoiled the handsomest and most expensive 
dress she had ever possessed. After dinner she 
tried to remove the immense grease-spot by ev- 
ery application within her reach, but had no 
success. 

When she returned to the drawing-room, she 
was invited to joina party that was going to vi- 
sit the Spouting Horn, as it is generally denomi- 
nated. She had heard this remarkable place 
much talked of since her arrival at Nahant, and 
she certainly felta great desire to see it. Mrs. 
Maitland had letters to write, and Mrs. Brant- 
ley and Miss Frampton were engaged in their 
siesta; but Augusta was eager for the walk as 
she found that several gentlemen were going, 
among them Aubray Maitland, who hadjjust ar- 
rived in the afternoon boat. His eyes sparkled 
atthesight of our heroine, and offering her his 
arm, they proceeded with the rest of the party 
to the Spouting Horn. This is a deep cavily 
at the botton of a steep ledge of rocks, and the 
waves as they rush successively intoit with the 
tide, are immediately thrown out again by the 
action of a current of air which comes through 
a small opening in the back of the recess, the 
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fountain. The tide and wind were both high, 
and Laura was told that the Spouting Horn 
would be seen to great advantage. 

Aubray Maitland conducted her carefully 
down the least rugged declivity of the rock, and 
gave her his hand to assist her in springing from 
point to point. They at length descended to the 
hottom of the crag. Laura was bending for- 
ward with eager curiosity, and looking stead- 
fastly into the wave-worn cavern, much inter- 
ested in the explosions of foaming water, which 
were sometimes greater and sometimes less. 
Suddenly a gust of wind twisted her light dress- 
bonnet completely round, and broke the sewing 
of one of the strings, and the bonnet was direct- 
ly whirled before her into the cavity of the rock, 
and the next moment thrown back again amidst 
ashower of sea-froth. Laura cried out invol- 
wntarily, and Aubray sprung forward, and 
snatched it out of the water. 

“I fear,” said he, “‘Miss Lovel, your bonnet 
is irreparably injured. “Itis, indeed,” replied 
Laura; and remembering Miss Frampton’s lec- 
ture, she tried to say that the destruction of her 
bonnet was of no consequence,*but unaccustom- 
ed to falsehood, the words died away on her 
lips. 

The ladies now gathered round our heroine, 
who held in her hand the dripping wreck of the 
once elegant bonnet; and they gave it as their 
unanimous opinion, that nothing could possibly 
be done to restore it to any form that would 
make it wearable. Laura then tied her scarf 
over her head,and Aubray Maitland thought she 
looked prettier than ever. 

Late in the evening, Mr. Brantley arrived 
from town in his chaise, bringing from the post- 
office a letter from her little sister, or rather two 
letters written on the same sheet. They ran 


thus: — 
Rosebrook, August 9th, 18—. 
“Dearest StsreER—We hope you are having 
a great deal of pleasure in Boston. How many 
novels you must be reading—I wish I was grown 
up as you are—-I am eight years old, and I have 
never yet read a novel. We miss you all the 
tine. There is still a chair placed for you at 
the table, and Rosa and [ take turns in sitting 
next to it. But we can no longer hear your 
pleasant talk with our dear father. You know 
Rosaand 1 always listened so attentively that 
we frequently forgot to eat our dinners. Isee 
advertised a large new book of Fairy Tales. 
How much you will have to tell us when you 
come home. Since you were so kind as to prom- 
ise to bring me a book, I think, upon second 
thought, 1 would rather have the Tales of the 
Castle than Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. | 
“Dear mother has now to make all the pies 
and puddings herself. We miss you every way. 
lhe Children’s Friend must be a charining book 
—so must the Friend of Youth. : 
Yesterday we had a pair of fowls killed for 
inner. Of course, they were not Rosa's chick- 
€ns, hor mine—they were only Billy and Bob- 
by. But still Rosa and I cried very much, as 
they were fowls that we were acquainted with. 
Jear father reasoned with us about it for a long 
time ; but still, though the fowls were made into 
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think I should like very much to read the Rob- 
ins, and also Keeper’s Travels in search of his 
Master. 
“I hope, dear Laura, you will be able to re- 
member every thing you have seen and heard in 
Boston, that you may have the more to tell us 
when you come home. 1 think, after all, there 
is no book I would prefer to the Arabian Nights 
—no doubt the Tales of the Genii are also excel- 
lent. Dear Laura, how I long to see you again. 
Paul and Virginia must be very delightful. 
ours affectionately, 
“Evxia Lover.” 

“Dear sisTER Laura—l cried for a long 
time after you left us, but at last I wiped my 
eyes, and played with Ponto, and was happy. 
I have concluded not to want the canary-bird 1 
asked you to get for me, as I think it best to 
be satisfied by hearing the birds sing on the 
trees, in the garden, and in the woods. Last 
night I heard a screech owl—I would rather 
have a young fig-tree in a tub—or else a great 
quantity of new flower-seeds. Ifyou do not get 
either the fig-tree or the flower-seeds, I should 
like a blue cat, such asI have read of—you 
know those cats are not sky-blue, but only a 
bluish y- If abluecatis not to be had, [ 
should glad of a pair of white English rab- 
bits; and yet, [ think I would quite as willingly 
have a ‘ed of doves. I never saw a real dove 
—but ifdoves are scarce, or cost too much, I 
shall be satisfied with a pair of fantailed pigeons, 
if they are quite white, their tails fan very much. 
lf you had a great deal of money to spare, I 
should like a kid or a fawn, but I know that it 
is impossible; so I will not think of it. Perhaps, 
when I stad up, I may bea president’s wife—if 
so, | willbuy an elephant. 

Your affectionate sister, 
“Rosa Lover.” 

“T send kisses to all the people in Boston that 

love you.” 


How gladly would Laura, had it been in her 
power, have made every purchase mentioned in 
the letters of the two innocent girls. And her 
heart swelled and her eyes overflowed when 
she thought how happy she might have made 
them at a small part of the expense she had 
been persuaded to lavish on the finery that had 
given her so little pleasure, and that was now 
nearly all spoiled. 

Next day was Sunday; and they went to 
church and heard Mr. Taylor, the celebrated 
mariner clergyman, with whose deep pathos 
and simple good sense, Laura was much inter- 
ested, while she was at the same time amused 
with his originality and quaintness. 

On returning to the hotel, they found that the 
morning boat had arrived, and on looking up at 
the veranda, the first object Laura saw there 
was Pyam Dodge, standing stiffly, with his hands 
on the railing. 

“Miss Lovel,”’ said Augusta, “there’s your 
friend, the schoolmaster. ’ 

““Mercy upon us,” screamed Miss Frampton, 
“has that horrid fellow come after you? Real- 
ly, Miss Lovel, it was in very bad taste to invite 
him to Nahant.” 
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“] did not invite him,” replied Laura, colour- 
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ing; **] know not how he discovered that I was 
ere.” 

“The only way then,” said Miss Frampton, 
on to cut him dead, and then perhaps he’ll clear 
off.” 

“Pho,” said Augusta, “do you rg hat he can 
understand cutting—why he won’t know wheth- 
er he is cut or not.” 

“May I ask who this person is?” said Aubray 
Maitland, in a low voice, to Laura. “Is there 
any stainor any suspicion attached to him?” 

“Oh! no, indeed,” replied Laura, earnestly. 
And, in a few words, as they ascended the stairs, 
she gave himan outline of the schoolmaster and 
his character. 


“Then do not cut him at all,” said Aubray. 
“Tet metake the liberty of suggesting to you 
how to receive him.” They had now come out 
into the veranda,and Maitland immediately led 
Laura up to Pyam Dodge, who bowed pro- 
foundly on being introduced to him, and then 
turned to our heroine, asked permission to shake 
hands with her, hoped his company would be 
found agreeable, and signified that he had been 
unable to learn where she was from Mr. Brant- 
ley’s servants; but that the evening before a 

ntleman from Boston, had told him that Mr. 

rantley and all his family were at Nahant. 
Therefore, he had come thither to-day, pur- 
posely to see her, and to inform her that the 
summer vacation having commenced, he was 
going to a visit to his friends in Rosebrook, 
and ok 5 very thankful if she would honour 
him with a letter or message to her family. 

Allthis was said with much bowing, and pros- 
ing and apologizing. When it was finished, 
Maitland invited Pyam Dodge to take a turn 
round the veranda, with Miss Lovel and him- 
self, and the pod schoolmaster expressed the 
most profound gratitude. When they were go- 
ing to dinner, Aubray introduced him to Mrs. 
Maitland, placed him next to himself at the ta- 
ble, and engaged himin a conversation on the 
Greek classics, in which Pyam Dodge, finding 
himself precisely in his element, forgot his hu- 
mility,and being less embarrassed, was there- 
fore ae awkward and absurd than usual. 

Laura Lovel had thought Aubray Maitland 
the handsomest and most elegant young man 
she had everseen. She now thought him the 
mostamiable. Inthe afternoon there was a mir- 
age, in which the far off rocks in the vicinity of 
Marblehead, appeared almost in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Nahant, coming out in full re- 
lief, their forms and colours well-defined, and 
their height and breadth seemingly much in- 
creased. While all the company were assem- 
bled to look at this singular optical phenome- 
non,(Aubray Maitland being earnestly engaged 
in explaining it to our heroine,) Miss Frampton 
whispered to Laura that she wished particular- 
ly to speak with her, and accordingly drew her 
away to another part of the veranda. 


Laura turned pale, for she had a presentiment 
of what was coming. Miss Frampton then told 
her, that presuming she heard from home, she 
oonntaded that it would, of course, be conve- 
nieat to return the trifle she had lent her; ad- 
ding that she wished to give a small commission 





to a lady that was going to town the next morn- 


ing. 

, Laura knew not what tosay. Shechan- 
ged colour,trembled with nervous agitation, and 
at last faultered out, that in consequence of 
knowing her father was from home, she had not 
yet written to him on the subject, but that she 
would do so immediately, and hoped that Miss 
Frampton would not find it very inconvenient to 
wait a few days. 

“Why really I dont know how I can,’ replied 
Miss Frampton, “I want a shawl exactly like 
Mrs. Horton’s. She tells me they are only to 
be had at one store in Boston, and that when she 
get her’s the other day, there was only two left. 

hey are really quite a new style, strange asitis 
to see any ag 5 in Boston, that is not quite old 
fashioned in Philadelphia. The money I lent 
you is precisely the sum for this purpose. Of 
course I am in no want of a shawl—thank 
heaven, I have more than I know what to do 
el as I told you, these are quite a new 
style—” 

“Oh! how gladly would I pay you if I could!” 
exclaimed Laura, coveringher face with her 
hands. ‘What would I give at this moment for 
twenty-five dollars !’’"— 

“T hope I am not inconvenient,” said the 
voiceof Pyam Dodge, close at Laura’s back; 
“but 1 have been looking for Laura Lovel, that 
I may take my leave, and return to town in the 
next boat.” 

Miss Frampton tossed her head and walked 
away totell Mrs. Horton confidentially, that Miss 
Lovel had borrowed twenty-five pe as of her 
to buy finery, but not toadd that she had just 
been asking her for payment. 

“If I may venture to use such freedom,” pur- 
sued Pyam Dodge: “1 think Miss Laura Lovel, 
I overheard you just now grieving that you 
could not pay some money. Now, my good 
child, (if tig: will forgive me for calling you s0,) 
why should you be at any loss for money, when 
I have just received my quarter’s salary, and 
when I have more about me thanI know what 
to do with. 1 heard you mention twenty-five 
dollars—here it is, (taking some notes out of an 
enormous pocket-book,) and if you want any 
more,aé I hope you do—” 

“Oh! no,indeed—no,” interrupted Laura. “I 
cannot take itl would not on any considera- 
tion.” 

“I know too well,” continued Pyam Dodge, 
“T am not worthy to offer it, and I hope I amnot 
making myself disagreeable. But if Miss Lau- 
ra Lovel, you would only have the goodness to 
accept it, you may be sure I will never ask you for 
it as long asI live. I would even take a book 
oath not to do so.”’ 

Laura steadily refused the proffered kind- 
ness of the poorschoolmaster, and begged Py- 
am Dodge to mention the subject to her bo 
more. She told him that she now wished to 
co home, and that she would write by him to 
her family, begging that ber father would come 
for her (as he had promised at parting,) and 
take her back to Rosebrook, as soon as he 
could. She quitted Pyam Dodge, she was ev!- 
dently much mortified, and retired to write her 
letter, which she gave to him as soon as it was 
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finished, finding him in the hall, taking a cere- 
monious leave of the Maitlands. He departed, 
and Laura’s spirits were gradually revived du- 
ring the evening, by the gratifying attentions 
and agreeable conversation of Mrs. Maitland 
and her son. 

When our heroine retired for the night, she 
found on her table a letter, in a singularly un- 
couth hand, if hand it could be called, where 
every word was differently written. Itenclosed 
twoten dollar notes and a five, and was con- 
ceived in the following words— 

“This is to inform Miss Laura, eldest daugh- 
ter to the reverend Edward Lovel, of Rose- 
brook, Massachusetts, that an unknown friend 
of her’s whose name it will be impossible for her 
to guess, (and therefore to make the attempt will 
doubtless be entire loss of time, and time is al- 
ways precious,) having accidentally heard 
(though by what means isa profound secret,) 
that she, at this present time, is in some little 
difficulty for want of a small sum of money—he, 
therefore—this unknown friend, offers to her ac- 
ceptance the before-mentioned sum; hoping that 
she will find nothing disgusting in his using so 
great a liberty.” 

“Oh! poor Pyam Dodge!” exclaimed Laura, 
“why did you take this trouble to disguise and | 
disfigure your excellent hand-writing.” And 
she felt, after all, what a relief it was to trans- 
fer debt from Miss Frampton to the good school- 
master. Reluctant to have any further person- 
al discussiun on this painful subject, she enclos- 
ed the notes in a short billet to Miss Framp- 
ton, and sent it immediately to that lady’s 
apartment. She then went to bed,comparative- 
¥ happy, slept soundly, and dreamed of Aubray 
Maitland. 

About the end of the week, Laura Lovel was 
delighted to see her father arrive with Mr. 
Brantley. As soon as they were alone, she 
threw herself into his arms, and with a flood of 
tears explained to him the particulars of all that 
had passed since she left aah and deeply la- 
mented that she had allowed herself to be drawn 
intoexpenses beyond her means of defraying, 
and which her father could ill afford to supply, 
tosay nothing of the pain and mortification they 
had occasioned to herself. 

“My beloved child,” said Mr. Lovel, “I have 
been much to blame for entrusting you at an 
age so early and inexperienced, and with no 
knowledge of a town life and its habits, to the 
guidance example of a family of whom! knew 
nothing, except that they were reputable and 
opulent.” 

Mr. Lovel then gave his daughter the agreea- 
le intelligence, that the tract of land which 
Was the objectof his visit to Maine, and which 
had been left him in his youth by an old aunt, 
and was then considered of little or no account, 
had greatly increased in value bya new and 

ourishing town having sprung up in its im- 
mediate vicinity. This tract he had recently 

fen able to sell for ten thousand dollars, and 
the interest of that sum would now make a most 
‘eceptable addition to his little income. 

€ alsoinformed her that Pyam Dodge was 
then at the village of Rosebrook, where he was 
Visiting round,” as he called it, and that the 
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good schoolmaster had faithfuily kept the secret 
of the twenty-five dollars which he had pressed. 
upon Laura, and which Mr. Lovel had now 
heard, for the first time, from herself. 

While this conversation was going on between 
the father and daughter, Mrs. Maitland and her 
son was engaged in discussing the beauty and 
the apparent merits of our heroine. “I should 
like extremely,” said Mrs. Maitland, “to invite 
Miss Lovel to pass the winter with me. But you 
knowwe live much in the worid, and I fear the lim- 
ited state of her father’s finances could not al- 
low her to appear as she would wish. Yet per- 
haps | might manage to assist her, in that re- 
spect, without wounding her delicacy. I think 
with regret of so fair a flower being ‘born to 
blush unseen, and waste its sweetness on the 
desart air.’” 

“There is one way,” said Aubray Maitland, 
smiling, and colouring, “by which we might 
have Miss Lovel to spend next winter in Boston, 
without any danger of offending her delicacy, or 
subjecting her to embarrassment on account of 
her personal expenses—a way which would en- 
able her to binge as she deserves, and tomove 
in a sphere that she is well calculated to adorn, 
though not as Miss Lovel.” 

“‘{ cannot but understand you, Aubray,” re- 
plied Mrs. Maitland, who had always been Sa 
only mother, but the sympathising and confiden- 
tial friend of her son—‘*yet te not too precipi- 
tate. Know more of this young lady, before you 
go so far that you cannot in honour recede.” - 

‘1 know her sufficiently,” said Aubray with 
animation. “She is to be understood at once, 
and though I flatter myself that I may have al- 
ready excited some interest in her heart, yet I 
have no reason t»suppose that she entertains for 
me such feelings as would induce her at this 
time to accept my offer. She is extremely anx- 
ious to get home; she may have left a lover 
there. But let me be once assured that her af- 
fections are disengaged, and that she is really 
inclined:to bestow them on me, and a declara- 
tion shall immediately follow the discovery. A 
man,who after being convincedjof the regard 
of the woman he loves, can trifle with her feel- 
ings and hesitate about securing her hand, does 
not deserve toobtain her.” 

Laura had few preparations to make for her 
departure, which took place the next morning, 
Aubray Maitland and Mr. Brantley accompany- 
ing her and her father to-town, in the early boat. 
Mr. Maitland took leave of her affectionately, 
Mrs. Brantley smilingly, Agusta coldly, and 
Miss Frampton not at all. 

Mr. Lovel and his daughter passed that day 
in Boston, staying at a hotel. Laura showed 
her father the childrens letter. All the books 
that Ella mentioned were purchased for her, and 
quite alittle menagerie of animals was procured 
for Rosa. 

They arrived safely at Rosebrook. And when 
Mr. Lovel was invoking a blessing on their 
evening repast, he referred to the return of his 
daughter and to his happiness on seeing her 
once more in her accustomed seat at the table, 
ina manner that drew tears into the eyes of 
every member of the family. a 
Pyam Dodge was there; only waiting for Lau- 














































































































































ra’s arrival {o set out next morning on a visit to 
his relations in Vermont. With his usual want 
of tact, and his usual kindness of heart, he made 
so many objections to receiving the money with 
which he had accommodated our heroine, that 
Mr. Lovel was obliged to slip it privately into 
his trunk before his departure. 

In a few days, Aubray Maitland came to Rose- 
brook and established himself at the principal 
inn, from whence he visited Laura the evening 
of his arrival. Nextday he came both morning 
andevening. QOnthe third day he paid her three 
visits, and after that it was not worth while to 
count them. 

The marriage of Aubray and Laura took 
place at the clese of the autumn, and they im- 
mediately went into the possession of an elegant 
residence of their ewn, adjoining the mansion of 
the elder Mrs. Maitland. They are now living 
in as much happiness as can fall to the lot of hu- 
man beings. 

Before the Nahant season was over, Miss 
Frampton had quarrelled with or offended near- 
ly every lady at the kotel, and Mr. Brantley pri- 
vately insisted that his wife should not invite her 
to pass the winter with them. However, she 
protracted her stay as long as she possibly could 
with any appearance of decency, and then re- 
turned to Philadelphia under the escort of one 

Mr. Brantley’sclerks. Aftershecame home, 
her visit to Boston afforded her a new subject of 
conversation, in which the predominant features 
were generai ridicule of the Yankees, (as she 
called them,) circumstantial slandersof the fam- 
ily to whose hospitality she had been indebted 
for more than three months, and particular 
abuse of “that little wretch, Augusta.” 

ee 
SONG. 

BY ROSA L. DERWOOD. 
Oh! beauty’s daughter! maiden thou 
Ot jetty locks, and moonlight brow— 
And eyes, so like the Heav’ns above 
As brightly blue! where art thou love ? 
Thou erst wert gath’ring wild flow’rs here, 
‘T’o deck thy soft luxuriant hair; 
Away, away o’er the silv’ry tide 
‘Thy lover’s come to bear his bride! 
Come love! come to the cypregs tree 
Thy Gerard's bark but waits for thee! 


And merrily, merrily shall we glide; 

Now o’er the blue waves lightly ride— 
On—on we'll hie by the moon's soft light, 
And the starry beams of thine eye so bright! 
Thy free and boundless home shall be, 

On the waters of the deep blue sea !— 

And thou shalt have a gentle maid 

A Nereide, thy locks to braid— 

‘T'hen, come, love, to the cypress tree, 

Thy Gerard’s bark still waits for thee! 


‘The moonbeams o’er the waters play— 
Why ling’rest thou? oh! Ada say? 

She comes not still! kind Heav’n! but throw 

er shadow in the tide below!) 

I’ve wov’'n thee, love, a coronal— 

The flow’rs will fade—the dew-drops fall ! 
Each sunny clime, each coral cave, 

Shall yield thee treasures on the wave ! 

She comes! farewell dark cypress tree— 

My bark but waits, my love, for thee. > 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
HONOUR AND INTEGRITY. 


Honour and integrity ought to be the leading 
principles of every transaction of life. These 
are virtues highly requisite, notwithstanding 
they are too frequently disregarded. Whatever 
pursuit individuals are engaged in, sincerity ix 
profession, steadfastness, promptness, and punc- 
tuality in discharging engagements, are indis- 
pensably incumbent. Aman of honest integrity, 
and uprightness in his dealings with his fellow 
creatures, is sure to gain the confidence and ap- 
— of all good men; whilst he who acts from 

ishonest or designmg motives obtains desery- 
ed contempt. Dishonest proceedings in word 
or deed, are very offensive to, and unjustifiable 
in the sight of God and man, eyen in trivial, 
but sasiek more so in consequential affairs. The 
most perfect uprightness is highly requisite be- 
tween man and man, though it is too often dis- 
regarded; and is much more so between the 
sexes. Every profession of regard should be 
made without dissembling, every promise pre- 
served inviolate, and every engagement faith- 
fully discharged. No one ought to make any 
offers or pretentions to a lady before he is, in a 
great measure, certain her person, her temper, 
and qualifications, suit his circumstances, and 
agree perfectly with his own temper and way of 
thinking. Fora similarity of mind and man- 
ners is very necessary to render the bonds of 
love permanent, and those of marriage happy. 


“Marriage the happiest state of life would be, 
If hands were only joined where hearts agree.” 


The man of uprightness and integrity of heart, 
will not only observe the beauties of the mind, 
the goodness of the heart, the dignity of senti- 
ment and delicacy of wit, but will strive to fx 
his affections on such permanent endowments, 
before he pledges his faith toa lady. He looks 
upon marriage as a business of the greatest im- 
portance in life, and a change of,condition that 
cannot be taken with too much reverence anc 
deliberation. Therefore he will not undertake 
it at random, lest he should precipitately involve 
himself in the greatest difficulties. He wishes 
to act a conscientious part, and consequently 
cannot think (notwithstanding it is too much 
countenanced by custom) of sporting with the 
affections of the fair sex, nor even of paying hie 
addresses to any one, till he is perfectly con- 
vinced that his own are fixed on just principles. 
All imaginable caution is certainly necessary, 
but after a man’s profession of regard, and kind 
service and solicitations have made an impres- 
sion on a female heart, it is no longer a matter 
of indifference whether he perseveres 1D, oF 
breaks off his engagements. For he then 18 
particularly dear to her, and reason, honour, 
justice, all unite to oblige him to make good his 
engagement. When the matter is brought to 
such a crisis, there is no retreating without 
manifestly disturbing her quiet and tranquillity 
of mind; nor can any thing but her /oss of vir- 
tue, justify his desertion. Whether marriage 
has been expressly promised or not, it is of lit- 
tle signification. For if he has solicited and ob- 
tained her affection, on supposition that he 1n- 








tended to marry her, the contract is, in the sight 
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HOURS GF DEVOTION—EARLY POETRY. 


ef Heaven, sufficiently binding. In skort, the 
maa who basely imposes upon the honest heart 
of an unsuspecting girl, and after winning her 
affection, by the prevailing rhetoric of courtship, 
yngenerously leaves her to bitter sorrow and 
complaining, acts a very dishonourable part, 
and is more to be detested than a common rob- 
per. For private treachery is much more hein- 
ous than open force; and money must not be put 
in competition with happiness. 


. - 


ee eee 
From “Hours of Devotion.” 

“Marrimony.—With what sordid motives do pa- 
rents sometimes compel their children to enter into 
‘he married life; and that tov, with those whom they 
may regard with cold indifference or even disgust.--- 
Mutual affection is seldom made the subject of in- 
quiry. Itisenough to know that their wealth or 
power will be increased, and for that they are ready to 
make every sacrifice. They heed not the grief or sor- 
row that they bring upon their devoted offspring.— 
They litle think otf the tears of anguish that they 
cause to flow. Sooner than be disconcerted in their 
ainbitious schemes, they will doem them to unmitiga- 
ted wretchedness—to all the glowing agonies of des- 
pairr Remember, there is an eternal and all-seeing 
God who-is watching over you! He hears the groans 
which you are extorting by your cruelty. You may 
accomplish your designs, but you will not escape the 
dread retribution of punishment. When you are 
stretched upon the bed of death, you will net forget 
the wrongs you have inflicted upon those who should 
be dearer to you than all the world beside, and these 
reflections will torment you like so many fiends, until 
the last pulses of life have ceased. 

“UnmarrigD Lire.—Why will you increase the mi- 
cery of her who has renounced the happiness of a mat- 
rimonial life? Are you qualified to judge of her mo- 
tes? Do you know what disgust she may have felt 
for the deceitfulness of man? Were you a witness of 
her agony—her burning tears—the grief that secretly 
devoured her, when the spell of her affections was 
broken? when the vows of love proved a deceiving 
andlying oracle? when the joys of life fled quickly 
away, and existence became to her a curse---a tor- 
ment? And yet, you despise her---you do not pos- 
sess an atom of her nobleness of soul—you, whose 
passions, whose lusts, are ali unrestrained. 

“Te Warrior.—He may be compared to the 

splendors of a sunset, that succeeds a gloomy and 
tempestuous day. He requires no idle ceremonies— 
no high soundings epithets—no jargon of senseless 
and uameaning praise—ne proud monument, to per- 
jetuate his name, or keep kim alive in the remem- 
brance of the people. He has been consecrated by 
‘is own blood—and his death becomes the pride and 
glory of the whole nation. The recollection of his 
valoradds to its further security. Enemies will res- 
teeta people who have had such a fearless champion 
ot their rights. His virtues never die—they are trans- 
intted from one generation to another, 
_“Famizy Devotion.—It is a beautiful thing to be- 
told a family at their devetions. Who would not be 
‘aoved by the tear that trembles in the mother’s eye, 
as she looks to heaven, and pours forth her fervent 
‘upplications, for the welfare of her children? Who 
can look with indifference upon the venerable father 
“urrounded by his family, with his uncovered locks 
<neeling in the presence of Almighty God, and pray- 
‘ng for their happiness and prosperity? In whose 
‘osom is not awakened the finest feelings, on behold. 
0g a tender child, in the beauty of its innocence, fold- 
‘ig its little hands in prayer, and imploring the invisi- 
ile, yet eternal father, to bless its parents, its brothers 
and sisters, and its playmates. 
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From Montgomery’s Lectures. 


EARLY POETRY. 


The most ancient specimen of oral literature on 
record we find in the oldest book, which is itself the 
most ancient specimen of written literature. This ie 
the speech ef Lamech to his two wives (in the fourth 
chapter of Genesis,) which, though consisting of six. 
hemustichs only, nevertheless exemplifies all the pe- 
culiarities of Hebrew verse—parallelism,amplification, 
and antithesis. 'The passage is exceeding y ebscure,. 
and I shall not attempt to interpret it; the mere col 
location of words, as they stand in the authorized En- 
glish Bible, will answer our present purpose:— 

“Adah and Zillah! hear my voice: 

Ye wives of Lamech! hearken unto " y speech.” 

This isa parallelism, the meaning of both lines being 
synonymous, though the phraseology is varied, and 
t . two limbs of each correspond to those of the 
other.— 

“Adah and Zillah! hear my voice; 

Ye wives of Lamech, | hearken unto my speech, 

“For I have slain a man to my wounding, 

And a young man to my hurt.” 

Here is amplification: concerning the man slain in the 
first clause, we have the additional information in the 
second that he was “a young man.” 

“If Cain shall be avenged seven fold, 

Truly Lamech seventy and seven fold.” 
The antithesis in this caamie consists, not in con- 
trary, but in aggravation of the opposing terms—seven 
fold perth with seventy and seven fold. 

The context of this passage has a | groon ol interest 
at this time, when the proscription of everlasting ig- 
norance is taken off from the multitude, and know}l- 
edge is become as much the birthright of the people of 
Britain as liberty. ‘Lhis Lamech, who, if not the in. 
ventor of poetry, was one of the earliest of poets, had 
three sons; of whom Jabal, the father of od apa dwell 
in tents, followed agriculture; Jubal the father of all 
such as handle the harp and organ, cultivated music; 
while ‘Tubal-Cain, an instructer of every artificer in 
brass and iron, practised handicraft. Thus, in the 
seventh generation of man, in one family we find 
poetry, music, agriculture, and the mechanical arts. 

The next specimen which occurs in Sacred Writ 
are the words of Noah, when he awoke from his wine, 
oe knew what his children had respectively done unto 

im:— 

“Cursed be Canaan; 

A servant of servants shall he be to his brethren: 

Blessed be the Lord God of Shem; 

And Canaan shall be Ais servant: 

God shall enlarge Japheth, ; 

And he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 

And Canaan shall be Ais servant.” 

This quotation, in the closing triplet, rises into genu- 
ine poetry, by the introduction of a fine pastoral me- 
taphor illustrative of the manner of living among the 
ancient patriarchs:— 

“God shall enlarge Japheth, 

And he shall dwell in the tents of Shem. 
But these lines are more striking, as exhibiting the 
first example of the union of poesy and prophecy; for 
in those primitive days, 

———“the sacred name 
Of prophet and of poet were the same.” 
Cowper. 

I have passed over the reputed prophecies of Enoch 
before the flood, because, though we have a quotation 
from them in the Epistle of St. Jude, the original lan- 
guage in which they were uttered is either itself ex- 
tinct, or, if it were the Hebrew, has lost the words that 
imbodied them. It may be observed, however, that 
the translated extract in the Greek ‘Testament, bears 
tokens of the original having been rhythmical, which 







































































































is specially indicated by the use of one emphatical 
word four times in as many lines—a pleonasm thai 
would hardly have occurred in prose composition, 
even in the age of Adam, but might be gracefully 
adapted to the cadence and character of the most an- 
cient mode of verse. 

Isaac’s benedictions upon Esau and Jacob are at 
least presumptive evidence of the advanced state of 
oral literature (for writing was probably not yet in- 
vented) in his age. ‘The critics, 1 believe, do not al- 
low the language to have the decided marks of He- 
brew rhythm. If so, the passage may be, without 
hesitation, set down as the oldest specimen of prose 
in the world. 

Of the words of dying Jacob, however, there is no 
question that the structure of them is verse, and the 
substance of them at once poetry and prophecy of the 
highest order. It might seem, from the power of the 
sentiments and the brilliancy of the illustrations, as 
though the patriarch on his dying couch, surrounded 
by his mourning family, were again caught up into 
the visions of God—as when in his youth, he lay alone 
on the earth in the wilderness and saw the angels of 
God ascending upon a ladder, that reached from his 
stone pillow into the heavens; for here, in his last ac- 
cents, It is even as if he had learned the language, and 
spake with the tongues of angels—so fervent, pure, 
and abundant in wisdem and grace are the words of 
his lips and the aspirations of his heart. One extract 
will suffice:— 

“Judah is a lion’s whelp; from the prey, my son, 
thou art gone up: he stooped down, he couched as a 
lion, and as an old lion; who shall rouse him up?” 

“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come; and 
to him shall the gathering of the people be.” 

“Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s colt 
unto the choice vine; he washed his garments in wine, 
and his clothes with the blood of grapes.” 

“His eyes shall be red with wine, and his teeth white 
with milk.” 

The whole of this imagery might be engraved in 
hieroglyphics; but not one of the sister arts alone can 
do it justice, for it combines the excellencies of all 
three—picture to the eye, music to the ear, poetry to 
the mind. 


—<—— 

Hannan More.—The celibacy of this excellent 
lady, which gave her so much time to bend her pow- 
ers to humanity, has been a subject of surprise. A 
writer in a recent Scottish periodical relates asauthen- 
tic, the following circumstances: She was early en- 
gaged to be married to a gentleman of family and for- 
tune. ‘I'he wedding day was fixed. The bride and 
her party moved off gaily to the church, where the 
ceremony was to be perfurined, and the groom was 
to make his appearance. ‘The lady was first upon 
the ground. Her lover was not there. “The laggard 
comes late,” thought the attendants. They miscal- 
culated. He never came at all. A horseman rode 
up to the church door, and handed Miss More a let- 
ter, written by her faithless swain, declaring, with 
many apologies, he could not “take the responsibility” 
of making her his bride. At the same time, he offer. 
ed her any pecuniary renumeration in his power!— 
Whether the lady tainted or only pouted, is not men- 
tioned, but the male relatives followed the business up 
with such promptness and spirit, that the “dastard in 
love” made a settlement upon the slighted lady of 
£400 sterling, a year, for life—Albany Adv. 

—_g—__—— 


How To nuLE.—They that govern must make least 
noise. You see when they row a barge, they that do 
the drudgery work, slash, and puff, and sweat ; but he 
that governs sits quietly at the stern and scarce is seen 
to stir. 
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MuncnAvusen.—Many doubts have been ex. 
pressed whether sucha person ever existed - 
the following brief sktch, by Mr. Lieber, a 
learned German, sets the matter at rest; Jerome 
Charles Frederic Von Munchausen, the original 
of the well known narrator of wonders, was a 
German officer who served several campaigns 
against the Turks, in the Russian service. He 
was a passionate lover of horses and hounds; of | 
which, and of his adventures among the Turks, 
he told the most yo a, stories; and his 
fancy, finally, so completely got the better of his 
memory, that he really believed his most im- 
probable and impossible fictions, and was very 
much offended if any doubt was expressed on 
the subject. In relating these monstrous lies, § 
his eyes would shine and stare out of his head, 
his face became flushed, the sweat rolled down 
from his forehead, and he used the most violent 
are. as if he were really cutting off the 
eads of the Turks, or fighting the bears and 
wolves that figure in his stories. Having be- 
come acquainted with the poet Burger, at Pyr- 
mont, and being pleased with his society, Mun- 
chausen used to relate those waking dreams to 
him; and the poet afterwards published them, 
with his own improvements, under the title of 
Wunderbare Abenthener und Reisen des Herrn 
Von Munchausen, translated from the English, 
1787. A part of them had already appeared in 
the third volume of the Delicize Academice un- 
der the title of Mendacia ridicula. The wit and 
humor of the work gave it pont success, and it 
was translated into several foreign languages. 
When it appeared in England, the British re- 
viewers laboured hard to show that it was a sa- 
tire upon the ministry. Munchausen was very 
—« with the liberty thus taken with his name, 
and Burger became involved in some difficulties 
in consequence. An enlarged edition was pub- 
lished in four volumes. Munchausen when quite 
advanced in years, married a very young wile 
who, to the astonishment of every one, presented 
him with a son, the consequence of which was a 
suit prosecuted by his relations after his death, 
in 1797, in support of their claims to his estate. 
$a 


% Byron oN THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 
—“Of the immortality of the soul,” says Lord 
Byron, in a paper written toward the termina- 
tion of his life, “it appears to me that there 
can be little doubt, if we attend for a moment 
to the action of the mind: it is in perpetual ac- 
tivity. lused to doubt of it, but reflection has 
taught me better. It acts also so very inde- 
pendent of body. In dreams, for instance; 10- 
coherently and madly, I grant you, but still itis 
mind, and much more mind than when we are 
awake. Now, that this should not act sepa: 
rately, as well as jointly, who can pronounce! 
The stoics, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, 
call the present state ‘a soul which drags F 
carcass’—a heavy chain, to be sure; but all 
chains, being material, may be shaken of. 
How far our future life will be individual, or 
rather, how far it will resemble our resent 
existence, is another question; but that the 
mind is eternal, seems as probable as that the 
body is not so. But the whole thing is inscru- 
table.” 
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Pulpit Rocks, Pennsylvania. 
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PULPIT ROCKS——-SANKEY VIADUCT. 


PULPIT ROCKS, PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘These remarkable rocks, of which the opposite 
late furnishes a very correct view, are found 
in what is called the Bald Eagle or Sinking 
Spring Valley, on the frontiers of Bedford county, 
Pa. The valley is bordered on the east bya 
chain of high, rugged mountains, anciently 
called the Canoe Ridge, and on the west by the 
Warrior Mountains. The Pulpit Rocks are sit- 
uated about 200 miles from the city of Philadel- 
phia, in a mild country, distinguished by many 
singular natural objects. They assume various 
striking forms and shapes, and parts are desig- 
nated as pulpits, bowls, teapots, &c. from the 
resemblance they bear to such articles. They 
are unquestionably an object of great curiosity, 
and no traveller should visit that section of the 
country without seeing them. ' 

Sinking Valiey was made remarkable during 
the revolutionary war, cn account of numerous 
lead mines feund there, over which extensive 
works were established. The lead ore was of 
many kinds, some tn broad shining flakes, and 
others of the steely texture, and was found in 
great quantities. Owing, however, to frequent 
molestation from the Indians, and the inex- 
perience of the miners, who were old country- 
men, unused to such labour, the mines were soon 
entirely abandoned. 

Among other curiosities of this place, the swal- 
lows (which absorb several of the largest streams 
of the valley, and, after conveying them for 
several miles under ground, in a subterraneous 
course, then return them upon the surface) are 
not the most inconsiderable. These, and the 
number this place contains, have given rise to 
its general name. Among the most remarkable 
of them, that called the Arch Spring may be par- 
ticularized, as it runs close upon the road from 
the town tothe fort. It is a deep hollow, formed 
in the limestone rock ; about thirty feet in width, 
with a rude arch of stone hanging over it, form- 
ing a passage for the water, whichit throws out 
with some degree of violence, and in such plenty 
as to form a fine stream, which at length buries 
itself again in the bowels of the earth. Some of 
these pits are near three hundred feet deep ; the 
water at the bottom seems in rapid motion, and 
is apparently of acolour as deep as ink, though, 
in truth,it is as pure as the finest springs can pro- 
duce. Many ef these pits are placed along the 
course of this subterraneous river, which soon 
after takes an opportunity of an opening to < 
descent, and keeps along the surface among 
rocky hills for a few rods, then enters the mouth 
ofa large cave, whose exterior aperture was 
sufficient to admit a shallop with her sail full 
spread. In the inside it keeps from eighteen to 
twenty feet wide. The roofdeclines as you ad- 
vance, and a ledge of loose rugged rocks keeps 
in tolerable order upon one side, affording means 
toscramble along. In the midst of this cave is 
much timber, bodies of trees, branches, &c. and 
are to be seen lodged quite up to the roof of this 
passage, which affords a proof of the water being 
swelled up to the very top, during the time of 
freshes, &c.; its mode of escaping being, perhaps, 
inadequate to the prodigious quantities which 
sometimes must fall from the mountains into this 
Cnanel, ewedling it up to the very surface, as 
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several places over the side seemed to evince the 
escape of water at times, into the lower country. 
This opening in the hill continues about four hun- 
dred yards, when the cave widens, after you have 
got round a sudden turn, which prevents it being 
discovered till you are within it,toa spacious 
room, at the bottom of which is a vortex, the 
water that falls into it whirling round with amaz- 
ing force; sticks, or even pieces of timber, are 
immediately absorbed, and carried out of sight, 
the water boiling up with excessive violence, 
which soon subsides until the experiment is re- 
newed. 
—_ 

Viaduct across the Sankey Valley, England. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Rail-way, 
certainly one of the most stupendous underta- 
kings ever commenced in England, is now in 
successful operation, and affords great facili- 
ties in the transportation of passengers and 
merchandise. The road extends thirty-one 
miles, and in its construction more than ordi- 
nary difficulties, owing tothe unfavourable situ- 
ation of the country, were surmounted, involv- 
ing an expense far more extensive than was an- 
ticipated in the original estimates. The bridges 
cost 108,565 pounds I1s. 9d.,and the sum of 105,- 
282 pounds 14s. 3d. was paid for land. These 
two items alone exceed the whole estimated 
cost of the Pennsylvania rail-road from Colum- 
bia to Philadelphia, which is eighty-one miles in 
length. 

One of the most interesting portions of the 
Manchester Rail-way, is that referred to in the 
accompanying engraving, giving a view of the 
splendid Viaduct across the Sankey Valley, 
about fifteen miles from Liverpool. Thefollow- 
ing description of this magnificent work is fur- 
nished in a late minute account of the Rail-way. 
The writer says— 

‘‘Leaving Parr Moss, we soon approach the 
great valley of the Sankey, about half way be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, withits Ca- 
nal at the bottom, and its flats or barges in ful! 
sail psssing to and fro, between the River Mer- 
sey, near Warrington, and the great coal dis- 
tricts, near St. Helen’s. Over the valley and 
canal, and over the topmasts and high peaks of 
the barges, the Rail-way is carried along a 
magnificent viaduct of wire arches, each 50 feet 
span, built principally of brick, with stone pad- 
ings, the length from the top of the parapets to 
the water in the canal being 70 feet, and the 
wicth of the Rail-way between the parapets 25 
feet. The approach of this great structure is 
along a stupendous embankment; formed prin- 
cipally of clay, dug out from the high lands on 
the borders of the valley. Looking over the 
battlements there is a fine view down to the 
south—Winwick spire rising in the distance, 
and below you, the little stream of the Sankey 
running parallel with the canal; while the masts 
and sails of the vessels, seen at intervals in the 
landscape where the Canal is no longer visible, 

resent a vivid specimen of inland navigation. 

mmediately below you, the barges, as they ap- 
proach the bridge, escape from view for a few 
minutes, till, having sailed under your feet, they 
become again visible on the opposite side of the 
viaduct.” 
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THE FLOOD.—a sonnet. 
Earth’s groans are heard afar; the air’s deep sleep 
Is broken. Springs gush out and sparkle hia: 
The silver streamlets swell and howling leap, 
While swift the ocean foam invades the sky ; 
Dark seas in fury lash the sounding shore, 
And howl defiance to the world of men; 
The rains descend and swell the deaf’ning roar 
That raves o’er field and forest, hill and glen; 
The seething waters storm in phalanx wide 
And whelm the living in their whirling tide ; 
A shoreless ocean now enwraps the globe ; 
The roar of waves in solemn might prevail; 
Wild clouds, are spread for nature’s funeral robe, 
And loud winds o’er the lost creation wail, 
JOHN NEWLAND MAFFITT. 
ee 
From the New England Magazine. 


Autobiography of Mathew Carey. 


LETTER VI. 

In 1792 or 1793, feeling for the sufferings and wretch- 
edness of the numerous Irish emigrants who arrived 
in this city, many of them pennyless, and in a most for- 
lorn situation in every respect, I called a meeting at 
ie Coffee house, ofa number of the most respectable 
and influential [rishmen in the city—and, having pre- 
viously prepared a constitution, submitted it to the 
meeting, by which it was adopted, an association be- 
ing formed, under the title of “The Hibernian Society 
for the relief of emigrants from Ireland.” Hugh 
Holmes, a man ofas kind and friendly a heart, and of 
as ainiable a temper and manners, and withal as jovial 
and festive a companion, as any native of the Emer- 
ald Isle, that ever lived, to whose friendship and kind- 
ness [ was frequently indebted, was elected President, 
and I was at the same time elected Secretary, in which 
ollice I officiated for a number of years. This society 
exists in full and beneficent operation at the present 
day. It hasbeen extremely useful to many hundreds 
of emigrants—some of whom are now in easy and af- 
fluent circumstances, who, but for their aid and advice, 
might have pined in penury. The treasury has a hand- 
some fund, the interests of which is adequate to the 
current demands on the society. 

There was at that period, a society of Irishmen in 
Philadelphia, under the title of “The Friendly Sonis of 
S:. Patrick.” Although their object. was solely a jo. 
vial celebration of the anniversary of the patron saint 
of the island, and there could, therefore, be no real 
ground of rivalship between the two societies, the old 
society was somewhat jealous of the new. And two 
eminent merchants, belonging to the two societies, 
having met at the door of one of them, they had an- 
gry words on the subject, which, both being high tem. 
pered and passionate, soon eventuated in a pitched bat- 
tle, wherein the advocate of the Hibernian Society 
caine off victorious. The name of the latter was Ro- 
bert Rainey—long since dead, without leaving any re- 
lations behind in this country; but I withhold the name 
of his antagonist, out of respect to his son, now living. 

In 1793 and 1794, I was seized with a theatrical 
mania, and used to attend in Chesnut street, particu- 
larly in the former year, about twice for every three 
times the theatre was open. I wrote in each yeara 
set of Dramatic criticisms, which induced Wignal and 

Reinagle to send Mr. Rowson, the prompter, (now 

employed inthe Boston Custom House) to offer me 

the freedom of the house, which I declined for the 
reasons assigned in the annexed letter. 

“Gentlemen, while I am duly sensible of your kind- 
ness, I am obliged decline its acceptance, for reasons 
which you must deem satisfactory. If I accepted it, 
and praised the performers and performances, as I am 
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propriety, it would be said that I was paying for my 
seat by puffing. On the other hand, eee I exercise 
any severity, as would sometimes be proper (but which 
I shall always do with reluctance) I would be charged 
with ingratitude for making so ill a return for your 
kindness. ‘To avoid all such ill natured observations, | 
will hold myself free to censure or praise as the case 
may require. 

Yours, &e. M. CAREY.” 
In the fall of 1796, I waszealously engaged with half 
a dozen or more citizens in the formation of a Sunday 
School Society, the first, I believe, ever established jn 
this yaet rie ot which the Right Rev. Bishop White 
wasand is President. This led to the tormation of the 
many hundreds, that exist at present in the United 
States. . 

About the year 1796, William Cobbet, who had pre. 
viously written and published anonymously, came be. 
— the public in propria persona, as a writer and pub. 
isher. 

Inthe account of his life, published about that period, 
he made mention of me in rather favorable terms — 
Some sorry scribblers, who did not dare to attack him 
themselves, strove to embroil us together; and the most 
practicable means they could devise to accomplish 
this sinister and unworthy purpose, was, to hold out 
the idea, that he was atraid of me. ‘This was dis. 
tinctly stated in four pamphlets and several newspapers, 
This was copying the example set by children, in a 
crowd of their fellows, who, when any little bickering 
takes place between two of their companions, pat each 
on the back, and encourage him to begin the onset, 
by persuading him that his antagonist is afraid of him. 
Of this very humane and honorable propensity, Smol. 
let availed himself in Peregrine Pickle, where, ina due! 
between Jolter and Pallet, both consummate cowards, 
to prevent them from running away, to which denou. 
ment both were inclined, they were pushed towards 
each other by Pickle and ‘l'om Pipes. One ot these 
doughty heroes, having uttered something like an In- 
dian yell, so terrified the other, that he ran off, as if a 
roaring lion was at his heels. 

I have no hesitation in acknowledging that I was 
very much afraid of Cobbet, and dreaded to enter the 
lists with such a powerful adversary, a controversy 
with whom I regarded as a most serious evil. He had 
displayed his talents as a formidable antagonist both 
before and‘after laying aside his incognito. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that I sought to avoid polemics 
with him, knowing the extreme severity of his pen— 
the great influence he had on public opinion—and the 
danger of his injuring me in my business and in my 
standing in society—as there is no character, however 
pure or sacred, thatis not more or less impaired by 4 
succession of attacks by a powerful writer. ‘The case 
of General Washington affords a pregnant proof of the 
correctness of this theory; for notwithstanding his in- 
estimable services, his immaculate character, and the 
veneration in which he was held, not merely by the 
great body of his fellow citizens, but by the civilized 
world, his standing was temporarily impaired among 4 
large portion of his fellow citizens, by the reiterated 
abuse he received during the effervescence that took 

lace in consequence athis signature of Jay’s Treaty. 

Vhen such was the fate of this mighty Cedar of Le- 
banon, what chance would such a slender reed as 
stand, under similar circumstances? 

One of those scribblers, a certain Joseph Scott, 
wrote a pamphlet against Cobbet, entitled the Blue 
Shop, in allusion to the colour of his windowsand shut- 
ters. Inthe preface he made some kind mention ° 
me, and brought it and the title to me previously e 

ublication, to inquire whether, in common with otbét 
Ccoksellere, I wouldallow it to be advertised for wa 
in my store. I urged and prayed him to omit the pa! 
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But the mulishness of all the mules in Andalusia, 
could not exceed that ofScott. He would not alteran 
jota, although Isolemnly declared that on no other 
terms would I allow it to enter my store. Be it known 
that I had not seen the pamphlet, or known any thing 
ofits having been in the press, or even written, before 
thatmoment. During the time he was engaged on it, 
I was absent from Philadelphia in Boston. 


Being always of opinion, that prevention is far better 
than cure, L wrote Cobbet the following letter, to 
countervail the efforts of those who sought to array us 
against each other. 

“SerTEMBER 6, 1796. 

“Sir,—I regret exceedingly the introduction of my 
name into your Life; not that I have any reason to 
complain of the manner in which it is done; for, with- 
out any affectation of modesty, I think the compliments 
paid me are rather greater than I deserve. 

“My regret arises from the occasion it has since 
given to no less than four writers to couple our names 
together---and apparently with a view tu lead to a lit- 
erary warfare between us. 

“I feel no hesitation about declaring, that this 
would, for various reasons, be to me highly disagreea- 
ble. My wish isto live peaceably; therefore 1 am 
desirous to avoid controversies of every kind. My 
business demands my whole attention; therefore I 
want the leisure such an irksome affair would require; 
and moreover, every prudent man would sedulously 
seek to avoid, while it could be avoided without dis- 
honour, the probable issue of a controversy carried 
on, as, [ believe, ours would be. 

“For these, and other reasons, I am induced to take 
this step, as a precautionary measure; according to the 
old adage, ‘an ounce of prevention 1s worth a pound 
of cure.’ 

“I therefore inform you, that 1 have never written 
orpublished a line or sentence respecting you; and 
that it ismy determination to pursue the same line of 

conduct, unless (which I hope will not be the case) I 
am driven to a different course by unprovoked aggres- 
sion. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


MATHEW CAREY.” 
“Mr. William Cobbet.” 


To this he made the following courteous reply: 
jz Puiiap. 7th Sept. 1796, 

“Si,—Hurry has prevented me from answering 
your polite note sooner. Be assured, that you cannot 
have a greater aversion to a paper war than I have, 
ora greater contempt for the miserable wretches who 
have manifested the malicious desire of involving us 
inone, Itismy sincere desire to live in peace with 
all the booksellers—and towards none does this desire 
direct itself fmore| than towards Mr. Carey. 

{am your inost humble and obedient servant, 

‘Mr. M. Carey.” W. COBBET.” 


— 


LETTER VII. 


Some months afterwards { was attacked in the Uni- 
ted States Gazette, by John Ward Fenno, a rash, 
thoughtless, and imprudent young man, who had suc- 
ceeded his father in the proprietorship and manage- 
ihent of that paper. Cobbet, who patrenized Fenno, 
Copied into “the Porcupine’s Gazette” some of that 
young man’s abuse, 

Sull desirous of avoiding, if possible, an open colli- 
Son with a man whom T jusily regarded asa most 
formidable antagonist, I wrote him the following letter. 


“Mr Conser,—I am concerned to find that you ap- 
Pear disposed to force me into a paper warfare with 
you, whether I will or no. ‘This does not correspond 
with the declaration in your billet of September 7, ’96 
~'It is my sincere desire to live in peace with all the 
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booksellers—and towards none does this desire direct 
itself [more] than towards Mr. Carey.’ 

“The aversion I formerly expressed to this warfare 
has not diminished. On the contrary, it is stronger 
than ever. I therefore make this one more effort to 
avoid it. Should we be engaged in it, I am determined 
to be able to exculpate myself trom its consequences, 
whatever they may be. 

“T have merited no ill treatment at your hands, ex- 
cept for the sin of differing from you, toto c@lo, in po- 
litical opinions. I have done you no injury. In the 
account of your Life, you professed your gratitude to- 
wards me; what has cancelled this debt? 

“T have, you must acknowledge, taken no common 
pains to escape a contest with you. ‘T'o me it would 
be as irksome, as can well be conceived. For if you 
slander and abuse me, what am I to do? Very unfor- 
tunately, in bodily strength I am far your inferior.— 
Were I, as, in my humble opinion, every man ought, 
in such @ case, to attempt to procure redress by the 
cudgel, for the injuries of the pen, it is more than pro- 
bable I should only meet with an 4 pagan of the 
injury. But it isno reason, because | am weaker than 
you, that I am therefore to be subject to your unpro- 
voked attacks. 

“Shall I return slander for slander, abuse for abuse? 
In this line Tam unpractised. { despise a recurrence to 
those weapons. Besides,the utmost of my ingenuity could 
devise nothing to add to what has been written against 
you ineffectually. 1 scorn to borrow scurrility from 
any man. I hope there is no vanity in the declaration, 
that in fair, open, gentlemanly controversy, there lives 
not a man from whom I would shrink—but abuse I 
have neyer employed, and never shall willingly. 

“Should I sue you for damages?—Poor satisfaction 
to be derived from dancing attendance in courts, to 
have perhaps a few hundred dollars damages decreed, 
after an expense of time worth probably double the a- 
mount! 

“What other alternative remains? You fight no 
duels. In this latter mode, the inequality arising from 
a disparity of strength and size, and from my lameness, 
is done away. But to this ultima ratio there are strong 
objections. Arms have been your trade for years: 
have never drawn but two triggers in my life. Here, 
therefore, the inequality returns, though not in so great 
a degree. But this is not my only objection. I have 
a wife and four small children to support. On my in- 
dustry they depend. I owe it to them to incur no hon- 
ourably-avoidable risque: this motive, and a decent re- 
gard for the laws of the state, induce me to take every 
step that can be taken with propriety, to avert a com- 
mencement of hostilities. But powerful as these mo- 
tives are, and powerful they must surely be allowed, 
no man shall abuse or insult me with impunity. 

“T once more, sir, in the same spirit as dictated my 
former letter, declare, that Ihave never written or pub- 
lished a line or sentence against you. J have long 
done writing on politics. Ihave no concern in nor 
control over the Daily Advertiser; and cannot, there- 
tore, be responsible for its contents. In fact, although 
I regard it as extrernely well conducted in general, yet 
articles have appeared in it, which I disapprove as 
much as any thing that has ever appeared in your pa- 





er. 

“*T should be extremely sorry to have this letter as- 
cribed, on the one hand, toa desire of intimidating you, 
or, on the other, to any fear of you. They are both equal- 
ly remote from my heart. My wish ispeace. I have 
done nothing to provoke hostility. Aslongas in my 
power, I shall avoid it---when it comes, I shall know 
how to meet it. 

“This letter, like my former, is intended for your 
own perusal. ‘The other, contrary, to my wishes, was 
divulged. Some anonymous miscreant scoundrel, 
whom perhaps I may discover and repay, stated it to 
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be a deprecation ofyour wrath, for injuries I had of. 
fered. Heaven and hell are not more opposed to each 
other, than this idea is to truth. 

MATHEW CAREY.” 

To this he made a harsh and angry reply, and con- 
tinued to copy Fenno’s squibs. I then sought to in- 
timidate him,and wrote him the most severe letter I 
ever penned, of which I annex a specimen. 

“Wretch as you are, accursed by God,and hated 
by man, the most tremendous scourge that hell ever 
vomited forth to curse a people, by sowing discord 
among them, I desire not the honour or credit of being 
abused or vilified by you. I have not leisure to attend 
to a controversy, unless I am driven to recommence 
the trade of newspaper printing,and make a profes- 
sion of scribbling; this, if I cannot escape your coarse, 
low-lived abuse 4 shall certainly and intallibly do—and 
then I will hold ou up to the execration of mankind. 

“But no; I will never disgrace my paper with your 
detested name. Callous and case-hardened, you draw 
subsistence from your infamy and notoriety. ‘Hiss’d 
and hooted by the pointing crowd,” you care not, 
provided you can amass money enough to secure you 
a competence at the close of your dishonorable career. 

But your writings I shallso cut up,and strip of 
their sophistry,as to make ‘Folly’s self to stare’ and 
wonder how she could possibly have been so long dup- 
ed by you. 

* * * * . 

“To send a challenge to a blasted, posted, loath- 
some coward, who,a disgrace to the name of a sol- 
dier, when he was called to account for his villainy, 
hen-heartedly took refuge under the strong arm ot the 
law, and swore his life against the challenger, would 
sink me almost to a level with yourself. But detest- 
ed miscreant, ifever you dare approach the throne of 
heaven, pour out thanksgivings that I am so far infer- 
ior to you in bodily strength. Were I able to grapple 
with you single-handed, I swear by all my hopes of 
happiness, the inmost recesses of your dungeon-like 
labyrinths should not screen you from my vengeance! 
Heavens! what pride! what pleasure! I should feel in 
dragging you reeking from your den, and cow-skin- 
ning you, till Argus himself should not be able to per- 
ceive a hair’s breadth upon your carcase but sore upon 
sore; so that were you and Lazarus candidates for the 
neereeeon of the public, you would carry off the 

m. 
yy 22d, 1798. 

Ithas been generally supposed, and with some ap- 
pearance of justice, that 1 was in a violent passion 
when | wrote this letter ‘This is a great error.— 
Mrs. Carey sat opposite tu me, while I’ was writing; 
and, asI wrote a dozen or twenty lines, I read them 
to her, and we burst into a fit of laughter at the ex- 
treme severity of the style—after which I resumed my 

n. 

This letter did not produce the effect of silencing 
him. However he seemed undetermined for some days 
what to do. The letter was sent on a Monday, and 
unnoticed by him till the following Saturday, when he 
opened his batteries on me—and his attacks became 
more virulent than before. ‘This induced me to pub- 
lish a “Plumb Pudding tor Peter Porcupine,” in witiob 
I handled him with great severity in his own abusive 
style, and therein published our correspondence. 

To turn this publication into ridicule, he sent his 
servant with some venison and jelly between two plates, 

* I should have some reluctance about republishing 
these extracts and letters, but that all the abuse ever 
levelled at me by Cobbet is embalmed in “Cobbet’s 
works” published in London in the year 180], in 
12 vols. and will be read when I am dead and gone. 
It is therefore not improper to record some portion of 
the off set matter. 


LOVE NEVER SLEEPS. 





inreturn for the Plumb Pudding. I did not feel dis. 
posed to let the affair pass sub silentio—and sent back 
his present by a stout Irish porter, above six feet high 
with directions to let the plates fall in the middle of 
Cobbet’s store, and, if possible, in his presence, and to 
be ready to defend himself in the event of aggression 
pledging myself that I would, as far as the nature of 
the case permitted, bear him harmless. He pertormed 
the service faithfully, as he said—gave 2 scowling look 
of defiance at Cobbet, and came away unmolested, 
This publication gave rise to a slight altercation with 
Robert Goodloe Harper. On the day of publication, 
he came to my store in company with Messrs. Swifi, 
Coit and Dana, three members of Congress, and obser. 
ved—"I understand you have been giving it to Cobbet.” 
—“Yes,” says I, “I have treated him in his own 
style I haveno idea of fighting a man _ with asmall 
sword, who has a wheelbarrow full of brickbats to 
knock my brains out. I have given him brickbat for 
brickbat.” After some further conversation, “Give 
me,” says he, “a copy; tor I like to read ull these black. 
guard things.” Irritated by this rudeness, I said, 
“then, sir, you must like to read your own speeches; 
for by they are among the most blackguard 
things that have appeared in this country.” He bit 
his lip, changed colour, and appeared undetermined 
whether or not to knock me down, which he could 
readily have done. Atlength, he walked off quietly, 
with tarnished laurels. Iwas, as may be supposed, 
tickled with the result, and mentioned the affair to all 
who came to my store in the afternoon. It made its 
way to the beer houses inthe evening; to the Aurora 
in the morning; and into a large portion of the Deio- 
cratic papers throughout the Union in due course. 
Philadelphia, December 28, 1833. 


en 
LOVE NEVER SLEEPS. 


“Tove never sleeps!” ‘The mother’s eye 
Bends o’er her dying infant’s bed; 
And as she marks the moments fly, 
While death creeps on with noiseless tread, 
Faint and distress’d, she sits and weeps, 
With beating heart! “Love never sleeps!” 


Yet, e’en that sad and fragile form 
Forgets the tumult of her breast; 

Despite the horrors of the storm, 
O’erburthen’d nature sinks to rest; 

But o’er them both another keeps 

His midnight watch—“Love never sleeps!” 


Around—above—the angel bands 
Stoop o’er the care-worn sons of men; 
With pitying eyes, and eager hands 
They raise the soul to hope again; 
Free as the air, their pity sweeps 
The storms of time! “Love never sleeps!” 


And round---beneath---and over all, 

O’er men and angels, earth and heaven, 
A higher bends! The slightest call 

Is answer’d; and reliet is given: 
In hours of wo, when sorrow steeps 
The heart in pain---“Jle never sleeps!” 


Oh! God of love! our eyes to thee, 
Tired of the world’s false radiance, turn! 
And as we view thy purity 
We feel our hearts within us burn; 
Convinced, that in the lowest deeps 
Of human ill---“Love never sleeps!” 
ol 





M.n.—The nature of man, in one point of view, 8 


so rich, so varied,—in another, so enigmatical, so 1 
comprehensible, that it may well excite our fears.— 
The depth of the ocean furnishes forests of coral au 
beds of pearls; but they also are the abode of the most 
hideous monsters. 
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CONVERSATION ON HUMAN 


Written for the Casket. 


CONVERSATION ON HUMAN NATURE 


AND KNOWLEDGE. 


As steel by steel is polish’d and refined, 

So mind is brighten’d by its kindred mind, 
By conversation half our bliss is given; 

And social meeting made an earthly Heaven ; 
A mutual benefit is thus bestowed— 

And mutual power is gain’d for doing good. 


“T have my own opinionconcerning ail things,” 
said Mr. Wiseacre, as he seated himself in the 
garret of a literary student, and picked up one 
of the periodical publications of theday. “I 
have my opinion of all things, and I never yet 
could see the use of so much printing and pub- 
lishing. The world is inundated with books— 
the shelves of our libraries groan with thousands 
of volumes, which are never read, and is the 
world any wiser now than in ancient times, 
when fax were written with the pen and con- 
sequently, were so high in price, and so scarce 
that few could obtain them?” 

Student. ‘*The world has, perhaps, been ever 
nearly the same in virtue, and the mind of man 
from time immemorial, has been active in the 
dissemination of knowledge. If ancient books 
were scarce, philosophers were plenty to illumi- 
nate the world, by their lectures and conversa- 
tions. Many of them travelled from Greece in- 
to distant regions to enlighten the ignorant, and 
consequently to increase their happiness. It is 
my opinion that the world has ever been the 
same, both in virtue and intelligence, though the 
wheel of fortune has been continually turning. 
As it is in society where some families once op- 
ulent became poor, and vice versa, so it has been 
with the world in matters of learning and vir- 
tue. Countries which once shone on the list of 
fame, have long since gone down to Gothic ig- 
norance and barbarian darkness, while others 
have risen from obscurity and the long night of 
time, to splendour and glory. The mind of man 
will ever be active, hence idleness is the parent 
of crime ; for if the mind has not the resource of 
learning, it will engage itself in reflections upon 
ignoble and vicious objects.” 

Wiseacre. ‘1 infer from your reasoning, that 
ts think all men happy in proportion to their 
nowledge. You certainly cannot mean it for 
oe most ignorant are, in my opinion, the most 
1ap Tg 

Student. “Your proposition ends almost in a 
paradox. It is true that small things give pleas- 
ure to the ignorant mind, upon which the wise 
man woul alk down upon in contempt. On 
the contrary, having little sensibility, and being 
unconscious of his deficiency, the ignorant man 
feels not the neglect of the world, and writhes 
not beneath the envy of cotemporary rivals. 
But then his happiness is only negative, a mere 
ease originating in the absence of sensibility. 
Like the brute, he eats and sleeps without pain, 
but is entirely ignorant of that exquisite happi- 
hess which springs in the mind capable of re- 

ecting and feeling the sublime delights of life 
and learning. in the one happiness is negative, 
and in the other positive.”’ 
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Wiseacre. “1 must confess I am one of those 
who believe that the human race, would be hap- 
pier in a state of nature. You must confess 
that whenever civilization and christianity have 
been carried into a nation of barbarians, they 
have become more vicious and wretched. Wit- 
ness the North American Indians.” 

Student. ‘Ay, witness the North American 
Indians. But has it been the introduction of the 
arts, and moral principles of civilization—has 
it been the introduction of the glorious gospel, 
teaching humility, love, and good fellowship to 
all men, which has degraded the condition of the 
North American Indians? No, sir, it has been 
the introduction of our vices, not our virtues. 
To them drunkenness has been more fatal than 
Capua was to Hannibal, or the Syrens to the 
mariners of Ulysses.” 

Wiseacre. ‘Are you prepared to say that the 
introduction of civilization and christianity ney- 
er injured a nation or degraded a people?” 

Student. “Iam: and I am equally prepared 
to say, that the downfall of christianity would 
be the ruin of all. Take away the restraints 
imposed by religion, and where would the un- 
bridled passions of manlead him? Witness the 
fatal anarchy which skepticism introduced into 
France. The very moment that christianity 
was abolished, the reign of terror commenced, 
and no sooner did the bloody Robespiere become 
a skeptic, than he also become a tyrant. So 
much was Napoleon Bonaparte convinced that 
skepticism paved the way for the revolution in 
France, that he once observed, while standing 
by his tomb, that it would have been better for 
France, had Jean Jacques Rosseau never lived. 
The doctrines of the French Illuminati, the 
doctrines of Voltaire, of Mirabeau, D’Alem- 
bert, Maupertuis and a hundred others, had a 
direct tendency to throw off that restraint which 
chains man to his duty, and to stimulate the 
the worst passions ofhis nature.” 

Wiseacre. “Do you not believe that there 
were other and greater causes which led to the 
French Revolution?” 

Student. “I donot; for the first spread of skep- 
ticism changed men into tigers. No sooner did 
they throw offtheir allegiance to God, and their 
fears of futurity, than they were prepared for 
crime; and ready to baptize the land in the 
blood of their tathers and brothers.”’ 

Wiseacre. “Then youare in favour of christi- 
anity,even putting aside future rewards and 
punishments?” 

Student. ‘Yes, sir; I believe that christianity 
makes better society, and better men, and even 
admitting that there were no futurity, I would 
still give my vote in favour of its being upheld 
and retained.” 

Wiseacre. “In your zeal you forget how ma- 
ny oceans of blood have been shed by, and how 
many wars have been the consequence of the 
spirit ofchristianity. Witness the Crusades, the 
fires of Smithfield, and ——” 

Student. “But you must recollect that they 
sprung not from the spirit of christianity, but 
from a mistaken notion of it. Christianity pos- 
sesses inherent virtue, and cannot be charged 
with the follies of man, neither can those fol- 
\lies bring disgrace upon it. Christ only died 
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for, or to redeem the sins of mankind; he was 
not chargeable with them.” 

Wiseacre. “Well, I must confess that f am 
in some degree skeptically inclined, more from 
principle, however, than through pride. I am 
sometimes inclined to doubt the existence of the 
Supreme exe 

tudent. ‘‘No man in his senses can do that. 
I would advise you never toacknowledge it, for 
the greater mass of mankind are against you, 
and consequently you will gain an unenvied 
fame. Can you be blind to the evidences around 
you? All nature cries aloud,and declares the 
existence of a God. There is not a fruit that 
reddens in the sun, there is not a flower that 
blushes in the light, nor a blade of grass that 
waves in the wind but that testifies to the great 
architect divine. Who but a Superior Bein 
could form the flower, and paint it with its deli- 
cate tints? Who but God,could have formed 
the complicated creature, man, and united two 
such dissimilar natures as mind and matter, ma- 
king each dependant on the other ?”’ 

iseacre. “I donot believe in the union of 

mind and matter. I ama firm believer in the 
doctrines of Dr. Priestly, and other material- 
ists, who tell us that the fibres of the brain 
when moving give us our ideas, and constitute 
what we call mind. In other words, I believe 
that the soul or mind is the life, and consequent- 
ly that it pervades the whole body and ceases 
with its vitality.” 

Student. ‘Then ifa man have the misfortune 
tohave his arm or leg amputated,he looses a 
corresponding part of his soul. It matters not, 
however, as you believe in annihilation.” 

Wiseacre. “You mistake me, sir; permit me 
to explain. Scripture tells us that God ap- 

roached Adam in the garden of Eden, and 
Ereathed into him the breath of life, and he be- 
came aliving soul. Now we are told by some 
of the best scholars, that this is a wrong trans- 
lation; and that it should have been ‘the breath 
of lives. Now according to a great writer, 
this breath of lives signifies the five senses, with- 
out which, or at the cessation of which, man in- 
stantly ceases to exist. Through the jfive sen- 
ses we gain all our ideas ; for it is utterly impos- 
sible to imagine any thing that we have not pre- 
viously seen, heard of, smelt, tasted or felt. 
You mistake in supposing I doubt the immortal- 
ity of the soul.” ; 

Student. ‘Then your doctrine seems incon- 
sistent. If your soul isa part of, and depend- 
ant upon your body, it cannot leave it after death. 
How can you reconcile this?” : 

Wiseacre. ‘You have not a proper idea, sir, 
of the doctrine of materialism. When a com- 
mon machine, stops the substance which it man- 
ufactures stops also; so itis with the machine 
called man. The brain, aided by the external 
power of the senses, manufactures ideas or 
thoughts, orin other words the mind. Now, sir, 
it is evident, that so soon as the brain and the 
senses become quiescent, the mind must also 
cease,” 

Student. “No doubt you think your reason- 
ing ingenious; but it is mere theory at last, with- 


say oom . : ; ; 
iseacre. “Not so, sir; I will prove it. Sup- 
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pose aman to receive a fracture of the arm, 
oe or leg, you will observe that his mind is 
still clear and unobscured; but suppose his 
skull is fractured so as to obstruct the movement 
of the fibres of the brain, where then is the 
mind? Suppose a man drowned and taken 
from the water lifeless ; his heart is still, his bo- 
dy is cold, and would never recover without the 
aid of artificial means. His heart is again set 
in motion, the brain goes on, the senses are 
awakened, and he is again a living soul. Ask 
him where his soul was during the period he was 
dead, and he will tell you he has no conscious- 
ness of the elapse of time. A man dies and 
lies in the grave thousands of years, without any 
consciousness of the elapse of time. When we 
have slept a number of hours, the time appears 
butas a moment, though we are still living, and 
if we have a little consciousness in our sleep, 
what idea of time’s flight can we have in the 
rave.” 

Student. “I object to your proof. In the 
first place, the drowned man is not dead, the vi- 
tal principle is still there, and we know not 
where life leaves off, and death begins. We 
have no proof of death but putrefaction; and no 
man was ever resuscitated after putrefaction 
had taken place. In the second place, your the- 
ory runs counter to Holy Writ, which positive- 
Vy declares that the soul not only leaves the bo- 

y after death, but, that it goes to happiness or 
misery. Your theory of materialism is at best 
but an Utopian dream, which can be produc- 
tive of no benefit either to the living or the dead. 
It is a subject which we never can fathom un- 
til death sets the prisoner free. I will agree 
with you thatthere are some parts of knowl- 
edge which are useless. as given us suf- 
ficient intellect to understand all in this world 
that can be of use to us; but when we undertake 
to go beyond our limit, all is darkness and con- 
fusion. <A finite mind cannot comprehend in- 
finite things, and when we ilive into the origin 
of first causes we seek knowledge which is use- 
less, and beyond our reach. Suill an increase 
of ordinary knowledge is an increase of bappi- 
ness. The cultivated mind is happy in its own 
reflections—whether in solitude or the crowd- 
ed hall, while the vacant mind must seek for re- 
creation and amusement in external objects. 
How listless, how uneasy is the ignorant mind 
when left alone—while to the cultivated one, 
every flower, and every charmof nature is ripe 
with happiness.” 

Wiseacre. “\hold in my hand one of the com- 
mon periodicals of the day—filled with poetry, 
anecdotes, and tales of love and life. Of what 
benefit to mankind are such writings?” 

Student. “Of the greatest benefits, as I shall 
prove. Polite literature, and light reading, have 
a tendency to refine, to exalt and elevate the 
tone of society. Whohas not noticed the pow- 
erful effect of ridicule on the follies of a whole 
community or nation, and what melancholy 
mind has not reaped the advantage of wit in 
many ahearty laugh. The Spectator of Addi- 
son revolutionized the corrupt society of London. 
Poetry and tales of which you speak contempti- 
bly, have had their advantages in all ages. He 
who has read most poetry, knows the most of 
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refined feelings, for it has a direct tendency to 
refine the heart. What an unbounded influence 
have national songs and ballads over the patriot- 
ic feelings of the people. What wanderer on 
the shores of Europe has not shed tears while 
listening to the plaintive air of “Home, sweet 
Home?” What patriotic heart has not leaped, 
listening to the “Star Spangled Banner?” Lit- 
erary fiction cultivates in us the finest princi- 
ples, stimulating us to the practice of virtue, be- 
nevolence, gratitude, friendship, and many other 
duties, without the observance of which, life is 
but a misanthropic pilgrimage, and society a 
desert or wilderness.” 

Wiseacre. “But do you not think that one 
active benefactor bestows on mankind more 
benefits than all the sciences? For instance, 
Robert Fulton, the inventor of the steam boat, or 
Dr. Franklin.” 


Student, “1f you have reflected a moment, you 
would have seen that these men owed more than 
half their usefulness to their knowledge of the 
sciences. What would either of them have 
done without an acquaintance with mathemat- 
ics and natural philosophy? What would com- 
merce be without that little instrument, the 
compass, the offspring of science? Mankind 
do not know how much they are indebted to 
the sciences. The cook who is making bread, 
and the man whom you see from the window 
putting a tire on a wheel, do not know that they 
are performing chymical operations. He heats 
the iron, places it upon the wheel, and then 
pours water on it, though he is not acquainted 
with the grand law in nature that cold con- 
tracts, and heat expands all bodies. He does not 
know that he is operating under the same law 
when he heats the steel tool red hot, and plunges 
it into cold water or oil to make it fant. Nei- 
ther does he who carbonizes iron, to convert it 
into steel, know the nature of carbon, or that it 


is one of the few grand principles of nature. 


The good housewife,also, makes her soap with- 
out any idea that she is so much indebted to 
science.” 

Wiseacre. “1 will agree with you that some 
of the sciences, particularly, those upon which 
the arts are founded and dependent, have been 
pc tomankind. But there is Natural His- 
ory ——”’ 

Student. “Natural History is of the greatest use 
tomankind in many points of view. Without 
its aid we never should have known the strength 
and fleetness of the horse, or the luxury of the 
patient cow. Without the study of Natural 
History, we could not have known the fidelity 
of the dog, and the friendship of the dignified and 
familiar cat. We should also have remained 
Strangers to the useful sheep, and never have 
known the luxury of animal food. Ofthe quali- 
ties of game, we should have known nothing— 
to our palates, the innumerable luxuries of the 
sea would have been locked up. Nothing more 
strongly convinces us of the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, than the study of Natural Histo- 
ty. Look at the operations of the Silk Worm, 
and the Bee, and you will at once acknowledge 
that chance never created them. See the inge- 


| duity displayed in the Lobster. He is so firmly 








incased in his shell, that he cannot slip out of it, 
and yet if it remain upon him, he cannot grow. 
So avoid this dilemma, at a certain period the 
shell bursts, and the naked animal is liberated. 
How wisely has God distributed the various ani- 
mals over the earth, to benefit man! On the 
great deserts where man_has no fixed habita- 
tion, he has placed the Camel, which is capa- 
ble of enduring fatigue, where the horse would 
expire for want of water and food. In Lapland, 
where eternal snows covers the earth, the Rein 
Deer is placed, to the eye of which is fitted a 
skin, in the centre of which is a small aperture, 
through which the animal may see without hav- 
ing his eye injured by the drifting flakes of fro- 
zen snow. The horse would perish in either 
situation; for he has neither the water reser- 
voir of the Camel to supply him on the desert, 
nor the eye shield of the Rein Deer to protect 
his eye from the frozen snow. Here you see 
the evident intention of the Diety ; for if chance 
had formed them, it is more than probable that 
they would have chanced to have been stationed 
in the wrong place, or the qualities of one given 
to another.’ 

Wiseacre. “If a knowledge of science points 
out and proves the existence of the Diety, why 
are so many learned men skeptics? Why were 
Voltaire, Volney, and Rosseau, among the 
French, and Hume, Gibbon, and others among 
the English, unbelievers? Can you fathom the 
mystery?” 

Student. “Fashion governs everything. Ma- 
ny learned men, ashamed of old established opin- 
ions, wish todazzle the world with something 
new—and to attract attention by thesingulari- 
ty of ,their doctrines. Neither Voltaire nor 

ibbon, neither Hume nor Paine, would ever 
have been so universally known, had they not 


struck at, and attempted to overthrow the es- _ 


tablished opinions of the religious world. We 
are told by the ancient historians, that A“rostra- 
tus set fire to the Temple of Diana, at Ephesus 

to immortalize his name, he havin despaired 
by honorable means of transmittin tie reputa- 
tion to posterity. Pride no doubt instigated 
men in the first instances to become skeptics— 
and many afterwards were actuated by pride 
in patterning afterthem. The French school 
of Deists and Atheists, attempted to propagate 
their doctrines in gen, and succeeded in 
corrupting a few of the profligate,—but they 
were met by such men as Addison, Cowper, and 
Johnson, and put to flight. When the talented 
and pious Addison was on his death bed, he sent 
for his son-in-law, a wild young infidel, and after 
bearing witness of the purity of the christian re- 
ligion, he added in a triumphani tone—“see how 
a christian can die!’’ A strong proof that all 
learned skeptics affect their doctrines through 
pride, is the fact that those doctrines will not 
support them in the hour of death. Voltaire’s 
pe e supported him on his death bed whenever 
xis pupils were present, and he cried—‘Crush 
the wretch,” meaning Jesus Christ ; but so soon 
as they were absent he cried to his offended God, 
to have mercy upon him. Manymen have be- 
come skeptics merely through a low desire to 
imitate others, whom they have considered 
their superiors. Nothing is more contemptible 
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than to affect toimitate the follies and weakness- 
es of great or distinguished men.”’ 

Wiseacre. “Do you not believe the world is 
governed too much by Priestcraft and delu- 
sien?” 

Student. ‘“That is the old cry among infidels. 
Yet it must be admitted that there is too much 
superstition, bigotry and fanaticism—but they 
are all paliated by the fact that they originate 
in ignorance. The christian religion is not 
chargeable with them; for they spring from a 
mistaken notion of it, and no sooner is the light 
of knowledge shed upon the minds of men, than 
they fly before itas the mists of night before the 
rising orb of day. On the contrary, it is a mel- 
ancholy fact that an increase of knowledge in 
any country, always brings with it a corres- 
ponding increase of shrewdness, duplicity, and 


crime. The Roman “ea were never more |, 


wicked, than when they were in the plenitude 
of knowledge, and at the height of their glory. 
Our cities are more enlightened than smaller 
communities, and the ratioof crime is far great- 
er. This may be accounted for. It is said, 
that itis a bad rule which will not work both 
ways. Knowledge gives toa good man a great- 
er ene todo , and vice versa ; when a na- 
turally bad man becomes sr, EA his ca- 
pacity for doing evil, is greater because his mind 
as power to invent stratagems and evil designs 
which the ignorant would never dream of.” 

Wiseacre. ‘As the ancient said to Paul, ‘al- 
most thou persuadest me to be a christian,’ and 
to love knowledge. Were it not too late, I 
would immediately apply myself to the acquisi- 
tion of both.” 

Student. “lt is never too late to do good. 
No man has an idea of what he may perform 
with diligent attention, and properly directed 
genius. Some of the most talented and learned 
men, have risen to great emimence by their own 
exertions from the lowest obscurity. Great 
philosophers have contended in early life with 
obscurity, poverty, and deficient education. 
Genius with industry wil/ shine.” 

Wiseacre. “‘Have you any examples within 
the scope of your recollection?” 

Student. “1 have, and i might mention a long 
list of such names as Franklin, Rittenhouse, and 
Fulton, in this country, and Herschell, Adam 
are and Simpson, the mathematician, in En- 

and.”’ 

. Wiseacre. “If understand you right, you are 
a believer in genius. Some philosophers teach 
the doctrine that there is no such thing as ge- 
nius ; that all have an equal capacity for learn- 
ing; and that the superior success ef some, de- 
pends upon superior advantages or opportuni- 
ties, and more laborious application. This is, 
Imust confess, most ras Will you fa- 
your me with your opinion on the subject ?”’ 

Student. ‘1 will do so with pleasure; for con- 
versation is enumerated by the great Dr. 
Watts, asone of the great means of increasing 
knowledge. It is as certain that one mind may 
possess a superior capacity to another, as that 
one memory is superior to that faculty in an- 
other mind. Witness two children of the same 


parents. Both have the same opportunity and 
the same teacher. That one with a superior 
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capacity will have a desire for knowledge; for 
that desire always follows genius, and he will 
readily acquire whatever he attempts, while the 
other will toilon without any material increase, 
The one will acquire without effort, that which 
the other never can master with laborious ap- 
plication. Some men appear to have an univer- 
sal genius for the acquirement of the sciences, 
or the artsas it may happen. They will take 
upan art which they have never learned, and 
excel those who have spent their lives in the 
employment. It appears that in the most of 
families there is one child which. possesses more 
talent than all the rest—and hence it is exceed- 
ingly rare that more than one rises to distinc- 
tion in the same family.. Thereis as much dif- 
ference between genius and mere application 
as there is between reason and instinct.” 
P7iseacre. “You cannot convince me that 
there is any difference between the reason of 
man, and the instinct of brute creation. Do 
you call instinet inferior or superior to reason?” 
S “It is inferior by all means. In- 
stinct is not a less degree of reason, as cold is 
the absent of heat—but it is, in my opinion, quite 
a different jemctie. it supplies in the brute 
the want of judgment as well as reason. It is 
to the brute precisely what reason is to man, 
though not the same principle.” 
weacre. “You say it is inferior to reason. 


nest?” 


Can man with all his ingenious art builda bird’s © 


Student. “No,sir;for the best reason in the : 


world, he has not the materials required. The — 
nest is modelled by the body of the bird, and © 
fits every thing to © 


that 


| hence you see a 
circumstances.’ 


Wiseacre. “There is one act performed by ~ 
the common hen, which I think will convince ~ 
you that instinct is nothing less than reason. — 
n summer when the weather is warm, the hen ~ 


-comes off from her nest and remains a long 


time, whereas, in winter her stay from her eggs © 


is of short duration, proving that she isaware ~ 


Then how reasonable does she act in turning 
over her eggs every day and changing the place 
of those which have had least warmth.” 
Student. “Your reasoning appears very rea- 
sonable, but it will not stand the test of scru- 
tiny. The hen will sit upon painted blocks 
or the eggs of a goose without knowing the dif- 


ference, and sometimes when robbed willsit up- 


onthe ground. She will hatch the eggs of the 
duck, and when the young ducks enter the wa- 
ter, will fly along the shore, alarmed for their 
safety. Now had she a particle of reason, she 
would know that they are ducks, andconsequent- 
ly fitted by nature for swimming in the water. 
No, sir, 


of it, and consequently, would have either re- 
sisted man, or fled from him in terror.” 
Wiseacre. “Indeed, air, you hem me nop 





never intended to endow these © 
creatures with reason, because they would then ~ 
have become fearful of death froma knowledge ~ 


that should she remain off so long in the winter, ~ 
the Cees would chill, and the youngchickdie. © 
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every side and if you refute my next proposi- — 
tion, 1 shall give up the contest and acknow!l- — 
edge you, as I must, my superior in knowledge. ~ 
I was once travelling over an old bridge, through 
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which my horse broke and injured his leg. 
The next year I had occasion to travel, not 
ever the same bridge to be sure; for a new one 
had been put in its place; the horse refused to 

over, nor could I force him over. It was at 
that place he had been injured, and he re- 
membered it. Are you prepared to say that he 
did not reason?” ~ 

Student. “I will readily agree that your horse 





remembered having been injured; for horses | 


have the faculty of memory—but | will not agree 
that he reasoned correctly ; for if he had he would 
have been convinced, that though he fell through 
anold decayed bridge, it was noreason he should 
fall through a new one, made strong enough to 
bear a hundred times his weight.” 

Wiseacre. “You are right, sir; [see my er- 
ror and resign the contest. { amalso convinced 


of the value of knowledge, and the pleasure I, 


have enjoyed during this conversation convin- 
ces me that you are right in saying that where 
these is an increase of knowledge, there is an 
increase of happiness. The correct philosophi- 
cal ideas I have gained from your reasoning will 
have a tendency to doaway my skeptical notions 
which 1 now confess, originated in ignorance.” 
Student. “The study of philosuphy either 
makes us better or worse—depending upon the 
use we make of our knowledge. In like man- 
ner the greatest blessing may become acurse.” 
Wiseacre. “Well, sir, for the present I must 
bidyouadieu. Thereare other subjects I should 
be happy to discuss with you, and shall give 
myself the pleasure of calling again in your 


rret.” 
Student. “Sir, I shall be extremely happy to 
seeyou. Adieu!” MILFORD BARD. 


nngetppeenenne 
(From a volume of Poems, by John Mackay Wilson.) 
THE CLYDE AND TWEED. 


Nursed on a rocky mountain’s breast, 
Two twin-born rivers played ; 

And parting, one rushed fleetly west, 
The other eastward strayed. 


The Clyde rolled on,—a warrior’s song 
Of triumph ; while the ‘Tweed 

With stilly murmur swept along, 
lis voice the shepherd’s reed. 


A bridegroom leaping light with joy. 
On, onward bounded Clyde; 
he ‘T'weed, a maiden, timid, coy, 
Moved like a blushing bride. 


The Clyde rushed forth in glory, where 
e sunbeams revelled wild ; 
The Tweed in beauty, softly, fair, 
Was kissed by moonlight mild. 


Sublimity and Beauty’s tread 
Impressed their favoured Clyde ; 

While loveliness hung o’er the Tweed, 
And slumbered on its side. 


The Clyde embraced a golden Firth, 
3 Where lake and mountain shone, 
And fairy islands left the earth 

To deck their marriage throne. 


The Tweed her deckings cast asid, 
Plain was her bridal bed— ° 
Fair Tweed an unadorned bride 


The hoary Ocean wed. 
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Biographical Sketch of Haydn, 

Joseph Haypn, born 1732, in the village of Rohaur 
on the borders of Hungary and Austria. His father, 
a poor wheelwright, played on the harp on Sundays, 
his mother wap ge yg with her voice. When the 
boy was five years old, he used, during his parents’ 
performance, to make motions with a board and a 
stick, as if he was playing the violin. A schoolmaster, 
whom accident led to this concert, observing that Jo- 
seph kept good time, asked permission to take him to 
is school. Here he learned to read and write, and 
received instruction in singing and in playing on the 
violin and otherinstruments. After he had been here 
2 years, he became, at the age of 8 years, a chorister in 
St. Stephen’s. At the age of ten years, he composed pie- 
ces {or six or eight voices. “I then pg he af- 
terwards remarked, laughingly, “that the blacker the 
paper, the finer the music.” ith his fine soprano, he 
ost his place, in his 16th year, His situation was 
now very discouraging, and he had a foretaste of the 
difficulties which await an artist without fortune or 
patrons. He or instructions in rnusic, played in the 
orchestra, and occupied himself with composing. 
“With my worm-eaten harpsichord,” said he, “I did 
not envy the lot of kings.” At that time, the six first 
sonatas of Emanuel Bach fell into his hands. “I did 
net leave the harpsichord,” said he, “until they were 
played through, from beginning to end; and any 
one, who knows me, must perceive that [ owe 
much to Emanuel Bach; that I have carefully studied 
his style; and he himself once — me a compliment 
about it.” The youth at le had the good fortune 
to become acquainted witha Mile. de Martinez, the 
friend of Metastasio. He instructed her in singing and 
playing on the harpsichord, for which he received his 
oard and lodging. The first opera-poet of the age 
and the first composer of the symphonies thus lived 
in the same house, though in very different circum- 
stances. The poet, honored with the favor of the 
court, lived in the midst of pleasures, while the poor 
musician was 0 — to pass the days in bed, for want 
of fuel. When Mlle. de Martinez left Vienna, Haydn 
was again plunged in the greatest distress. He retired 
into the suburb of Leopoldstadt, where a hair-dresser 
took him into his house. This residence had a fatal 
influence over the rest of his life. He married the 
daughter of his host, who poisoned his happiest days. 
Haydn was 18 years old when he composed his first 
quartetto, which met with general success, and en- 
couraged him to new efforts. At the age of 19, he 
composed the Devil on Two Sticks, an opera which 
was forbidden, on account of its satirical char- 
acter, after its third representation. Haydn now be- 
came so celebrated, that prince Esterhazy placed him at 
the head of his private chapel. For this prince he com- 
posed some beautiful symphonies,—a department in 
which he excelled all other composers,—and the great- 
est part of hs fine quartetts. Here he also composed 
the ymca 4 known by the name of Haydn’s Depar- 
ture, in which one instrument stops after another, and 
each musician, as soon as he has finished, puts out his 
light, rolls - his note book, and retires. hen, after 
a period of about 20 years, the prince Esterhazy redu- 
ced his court, and Haydn received his discharge, he 
went to London, to which he had often been invited. 
In 1794, he made a second journey thither. He found 
a must splendid reception, and the University of Oxford 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor of music. In 
England, Haydn first became generally known; he 
had not enjoyed an extensive reputation in his native 
country. On his return from England, he purchased 
a small house and garden in one of the suburbs of Vi- 
enna. Here he composed the Creation and the Sea- 
sons. The former work, which is full of the fire of 
outh, was finished in his 65th year. The Seasons, 
fie last work, was completed in 11 months. Among 
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his numerous works are also a Te Deum, a Stabat, 
many concerts, marches, masses, &c. Haydn made 
@ new epoch in instrumental music. Inexhaustible in 
invention and execution, always new and original 


always surprising and satisfying the hearer, he ruled | T 


the taste of the age. His symphonies have all these 
characteristics. From him the quartetts first obtained 
a spirit and an artful involution, which enraptured con- 
noisseuts. Some years before his death, which hap- 
pened May 31, 1809, the Dilettanti Society in Vienna 
concluded their winter concerts with a splendid perfor- 
mance of the Creation, to which Haydn was invited. 
His reception made a great impression on him, weak- 
ened as he was by age, but his own work affected 
him still more deeply; and, at the passage “It was 
light,” overpowered by the harmony which he had 
himself created, the tears ran down his cheeks, and, 
with upraised arms, he cried, “Not from me, but thence 
does allthiscome!” He sunk under the weight of his 
feeling, and was obliged to be carried out. 


eet penemeee 
SHERIDAN. 

Taylor, of the Opera House, used to say of Sheridan, 
that he could not pull off hishat to him in the street 
without its costing him fifty pounds, and if he stopped 
to speak to him, it was a hundred. No one se be 
a stronger instance than he was of what is called 
living from hand io mouth. He was always in want 
of money, though he received vast sums which he 
must have disbursed; and yet no one can tell what be- 
came of them, for he paid nobody. He spent his wife’s 
fortune (sixteen hundred pounds) in a six weeks Fou 
to Bath, and returned to town as poor asa rat. When- 
ever he and hisson were invited out into the country, 
they always went into a post chaise and_four; he in 
one and his son following in another. This is the 
secret of those who live ina round of a 
and are at the same time always in debt and difficulty. 
They throw away all the ready money they get _— 
any new-fangled whim or project that comes in their 
way, and never think of paying off old scores, which 
ofcourse accumulate to a dreadful amount. “Such 

in the cap of him who makes them fine, yet keeps 

is book uncrossed.” Sheridan once wanted to take 
Mrs. Sheridan a very handsome dress down into the 
country, and went to Barber and Nunn’s to order it, 
saying he must have it by such a day, but promisin 
they should have ready money. Mrs. Barber, (I thin 
it was) made answer that the time was short, but that 
ready money was a charming thing, and that he should 
have it. ccordingly, at the time appointed, she 
brought the dress, which came to five and twenty 
pounds, and it was sent in to Mr. Sheridan, who sent 
out a Mr. Grimm, (one of his jackalls,) to say that he 
admired it exceedingly, and that he was sure Mrs. 
Sheridan would be delighted with it, but he was sorry 
to have nothing under ahundred pound bank note in 
the house. 

She said she had come provided for such an acci 
dent, and could give change for a hundred, two hun- 
dred, or five hundred pound note, if it were necessary. 
Grimm then went back to his principal for further in- 
structions, who made an excuse that he had no stamp- 
ed receipt by him. For this, Mrs. B. said, she was 
also provided: she had brought one in her pocket. At 
each message she could hear them laugh heartily in 
the next room, at the idea of having met with their 
match for once; and presently after Sheridan came 
out in high good humour, and paid her the amount 

of her bill in ten, five and one pound notes. Once 
when a creditor brought him a bill for payment, which 
had often been presented before, and the man com- 
plained of its soiled and tattered state, and said he 
was quite ashamed to see it, “I tell you what I would 
advise you to do with it my triend,” said Sheridan, 
“ take it home and write it upon parchment!” 
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[Ie once mounted a horse, which a horse dealer was 
showing off near a coffee-house at the bottom of St. 
James’s street, rode it to Tattersall’s, and sold it, and 
walked quietly back to the spot from which he set out, 
he owner was furious, swore he would be the death 
of him; and, in a quarter of an hour afterwards, they 
were seen sitting together over a bottle of wine in the 
coffee-house, the horse-jockey with the tears running 
down his cheeks at Sheridan’s jokes, and almost ready 
to hug him as an honest fellow. 

Sheridan’s house and lobby were beset with duns 
every morning, who were told that Mr. Sheridan was 
not yet up, and shown into the several rooms on each 
side of the entry. As soon as he had breakfasted, he 
asked, “Are those doors all shut, John?” and being 
assured they were, marched out very deliberately be. 
tween them, to the astonishment of his self-invited 
guests, who soon found the bird was flown. 

I have heard one of his old city friends declare, that 
such was the effect of his frank, cordial manner, and 
insinuating eloquence, that he was always afraid to go 
to ask him for a debt of long standing, lest he should 
borrow twice as much. 

—»———_—. 


[From the Pen and Ink Sketches in the Liverpool 
Journal.] 


ANECDOTES OF O'CONNELL. 


One of O’Connell’s earliest displays of acuteness 
was at Tralee, inthe year 1799, shortly after he had 
been called to the Bar. In the intricate case where 
he was Junior counsel, (having got the brief more as 
a family compliment than from any other cause,) the 
question in dispute was as to the validity of a will, 
which had been made almost in articula mortis. The 
instrument was drawn up with proper form; the wit- 
nesses were examined and gave ample confirmation 
that the deed had been legally executed. One of them 
was an old servant, possessed of a strong passion for 
speaking. It fell to O’Connell to cross-examine him, 
and the young barrister allowed him to speak on, in 
the hope that he might say too much. Nor was this 
hope disappointed. ‘The witness had already sworn 
that he saw the deceased sign the will. “Yes,” con- 
tinued he, with all the garrulousness of old age, “I saw 
him signit, and surely there was life in him at the 
time.” The expression frequently repeated, | . 


Fixing his eye upon the old man, he said, “You have 
taken a solemn oath before God and man_to speak 
the truth, and the whole truth—the eye of God is up- 


Answer me, by the virtue of that sacred and solemn 


when he signed the ™ The witness was struck 


his colour changed—his lips quivered—his limbs trem- 


him.” ‘The question was repeated in a more aap ny, 
sive manner, and the result was that O’Connell hal 


compelled, half cajoled him to admit, that, after life 


hand—that one of the party guided it to sign his ms 
while, as a salvo for the consciences of all concerned, 


quality the witnesses to bear testimony that “there was 
life in him” when he signed that will. ‘This fact, liter- 
ally dragged from the witness, penaecres a large Pine 
perty in a respectable and worthy family, and was the 
first occurrence in O’Connell’s legal career, wort) 
mentioning. Miss Paaem Orie in her, “Patronage, 

has an incident not much different from this—perhaps 


two sisters, named Langton, both of whom still enjoy 








genuity of O'Connell; and the writer of this sketc 


Connell to conjecture that it had a peculiar meaning. | 


on you ;the eyes of your neigbhors are upon you also. | 
oath which has posed roy lips, was the testator alive | 
with the solemn manner in which he was addressed, 


bled, and he faltered out the reply, “there was lifein | 


. . Ys : 
was extinct, a pen had been put into the testators = 


a living fly was put into the dead man’s mouth, to § 


it was suggested by it. The plaintiffs in chis case were | 


the property miraculously preserved to them by the z | 
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EASTER 


has often heard them relate the manner in which he 
had contrived to elicit the truth, 

Again—One of the most remarkable personages in 
Cork, for a series of i was a sharp-witted little 
fellow named John Boyle, who published a periodical 
called “The Freeholder.” As Boyle did not see that any 

culiar dignity hedged the Corporation of Cork, 
Pie “Freeholder” was remarkable forsevere and satiri- 
cal remarksupon its members, collectively and per- 
sonally. Owing to the very great precautions as to 
the mode of publication, it was next to impossible for 
the Corporation to proceed against him for libel—if 
they could have done so, his punishment was certain; 
for, in those days, there was none but Corporation 
Juries—and the fact that Boyle was hostile to the mu- 
nicipal clique, was quite enough for these worthy ad- 
mimstrators of justice. It happened on the occasion 
of a crowded benefit, that Boyle and one of the Sher. 
iffs were coming out of the pit of the theatre at the 
same moment. A sudden crash drove the scribe 
against the Sheriff, and the concussion was such that 
the latter had two of his ribs broken. There could 
be no doubt that the whole was accidental; but it was 
too lucky not to betaken advantage of. Mr. Boyle 
was prosecuted for assault,—O’Connell (who was 
personally inimical to the Corporation) scarcely cross- 
examined a witness, and called none in defence. He 
proceeded to reply. After some hyperbolical com. 
pliments on the “well known impartiality, indepen- 
dence, and justice of a Cork jury,” he proceeded to 
address them thus: 

I had no notion that the case is what it is; there- 
fore I can call no witnesses. As I have received a 
brief and its accompaniment—a fee, I must address 
you, 1 am not in the vein for making a long speech— 
80, gentlemen, instead of it, I shall tell you a story. 
Some years ago, 1 went jally, to Clonmell assizes, 
and accidentally witnessed a trial which I never shall 
forget. A wretched man, a native of that county, was 

charged with the murder of his neighbor. 1t seemed 
that an ancient feud existed between them. They 
had met at a fair, and exchanged blows: again, that 
evening, they met at a low pot-house, and the bodily 
interference of friends alone prevented a fight be- 
tween them. The prisoner was heard to vow ven- 
geance against his rival. The wretched victim left 
the house, followed soon after by the prisoner, and was 
found next day on the road-side, murdered, and his 
lace so barbarously beaten in by a stone that he could 
only be identified by hisdress. The facts were strong 
agent the prisoner—in fact it was the strongest case 
% circumstantial evidence I ever met with. As a 
lorm—ofhis guilt there was no doubt—the prisoner 
was called on for his defence. He called, to the sur- 
prise of every one, the murdered man. And the mur- 
dered man came forward. It seemed that another 
man had been murdered; that the identification by 
dress was vague, for all the peasantry of Tipperary 
wear the same description of clothes ; that the presum- 
ed victim had got a hint that he would be arrested un- 
der the Whiteboy act; had fled, and only returned, 
with a noble and Irish feeling of justice, when he 
lound that his ancient foe was in jeopardy on his ac- 
count. The case was clear; the prisoner was inno- 
cent. The Judge told the Jury that it was unneces- 
sary to charge them, They requested permission to 
tetire; they returned in about two hours, when the 
‘oreman, with a long face, handed him the verdict, 
guilty” Every one was astonished. ‘Good: God?!’ 
said the Judge, ‘of what is he guilty? Not_of mur- 
der, surely!’ ‘No, my Lord,’ said the Foreman, 

ut ifhe did not murder that man, sure he stole my 
gray mare three years ago.’ ” 

he Cork Jurors laughed heartily at this anecdote ; 
tre the mirth had time to cool, O'Connell continued 
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Mr. Boyle did not wilfully assault the Sheriff, he has 
libelled the Corporation; find him guilty by all 
means!” ‘The application was so severe that the 
ury, shamed into justice, instantly acquitted Mr. 
Boyle. 
—_. 
EASTER CUSTOM. 
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An account of the Biddenden Maids in Kent, Born 


jomed at the hips and shoulders. 


On Easter Sunpay in every year after Divine Ser- 
vice in the afternoon in the Parish or Briopenpen, in 
the county of Kent, there are by the Church-wardens, 
given to Strangers about 1000 Rolls with an im- 
pression on them similar to the Plate. The origin of 
this Custom is thus related. 

In the year 1100 at Biddenden, in Kent, were born 
Exizasetu and Mary Cuutkuurst, Joined together 
by the Hips and Shoulders, and who lived in that 
state Thirty Four Years!! At the expiration of 
which time, one of them was taken ill and after a short 
period died ; the surviving one was advised to be sep- 
arated from the one which she absolutely refused 
by saying these words, “as we came together, we will 
ale go eg and about six hours alter her sister’s 
decease, she was taken ill and died also. A stone 
near the Rector's Pew marked with a diagonal line 
is shewn as the place of interment. 


The moon on the east orial shone, 

Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 
The silver light, so pale and faint, ; 
Shewed the twin sisters and many a saint; 
Whose images on the glass were dyed ; 





With marked emphasis,“So gentlemen of the Jury, if 


Mysterious maidens side by side, 
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The moon beam kissed the holy pane, _ 
And threw on the pavement a mystic stain. 


It is further stated, that by their will, they bequeath. 
ed to the Church-wardens of the Parish of Bidden- 
den, and their successors, Church-wardens for ever, 
certain pieces or parcels of Land, inthe Parish, con- 
taining about 20 Acres, which is hired at 40 Guineas 
per annum, and that in commemoration of this 
wonderful Phenomenon of Nature, the Rolls and 
about 300 Quartern loaves and Cheeses in proportion, 
should be given to the Poor Inhabitants of the Parish. 

Everyday book 
mete 
ANECDOTES OF PARROTS, 


rom the Miscellany of Natural History. 

In passing by a garden, (of a house the narrator vi- 
sited at the Cape,) we heard a talking which our Por- 
tuguese, after attentively listening, pronounced to 
be “plain Dutch,” nor was it long, before we had a 
specimen of as “plain English.” After our ears were 
saluted with the squalling and screaming of a fowl in 
distress, and indeed, in the act of being strangled 
which excited our astonishment, as we could see all 
around us, the voice of a boy under flagellation was 
heard, crying out most lustily,“O Lord, sir! O Lord, 
sir, it was not I, sir; I never saw the old cock before, 
Sir.” Tounravel this mystery, we went back to the 
house once more; and, on making known the strange 
circumstance, we were conducted to the garden, and 
a tree was pointed out to us, where we saw, almost 
enveloped in the thick foliage, the arch deceiver in 
the shape of alarge cockatoo, I wasat a loss which 
to admire most, the half stifled and broken sobbing (if 
I may so call it) of the fowl, or the outcry of the boy, 
as detected in killing and stealing what belonged to 
his neighbor. The girl told us their tather had lately 

iven the amazing bree of fifteen dollars for this bird 
in Cape Town ; and that it spoke in different languages 
but that in all of them it made use of such gross 
expressions, and swore so profanely,they supposed 
they should soon be obliged to part with it. Nor 
would they stay long in the garden, possibly fearing a 
repetition of “plain Dutch,” by the same author. It 
was a remarkably fine bird, in full feather, and nearly 
white : and, in shutting its eyes, a large sort of fan, as 
if turning on a spindle, rose up from either side from 
the neck, and covered them completely. 

The following curious circumstances occurred with 
a couple of parrots in London. A tradesman who 
had a shop in the Old Bailey, opposite the prison, 
kept two parrots, much to the annoyance of his neigh- 
bors, one of which was green and the other grey. 
The green parrot was taught to speak when there 
was a knock at the street door,—the grey put in his 
word whenever the bell was rung ; but they only knew 
two short phrases of English a-piece, though they pro- 
nounced } se very distinctly. The house in which 
these Thebans lived had a projecting old fashioned 
front, so that the first floor could not be seen from 
the pavement on the same side of the way; and one 
day, when they were left at home by themselves, hanging 
out,of a window, some one knocked at the street door. 
“Who’s there?” said the green parrot, in the exercise 
of his office—“The man _ with the’ leather!” was the 
reply,—to which the bird answered with his further 
store of language, which was “Oh,ho!” Presently, 
the door not being opened as he expected, the stran- 
ger knocked a second time. “Who’s there!” said the 

een parrot again, “who’s there!” said the man with 
SS leather ; “why dont you come down?” to which 
the parrot made the same answer, “Oh, ho!” This 
response so enraged the visiter, that he dropped the 
knocker and furiously at the house bell; but this 


proceeding brought the grey parrot, who called out in 
a new voice, “Go to the gate.” “To the:gate!” mut- 





ANECDOTES OF PARROTS, 


tered the appellant, who saw no such convenience, 

and, moreover, imagined that the servants were ban. 

tering him. “What gate ?” cried he, getting out into 

the kennel, that he might have the advantage of see. 

ing his interlocutor, “Newgate,” responded the 
rey parrot, just at the moment when his species was 
iscovered. : 

What proved a peculiar sagacity in the imitations of 
Dr. Thornton’s parrot, was that they were effected 
sometimes without his voice; for example, there was 
a scissors grinder, who came every day into the street 
where the bird was kept. All parrots have a file in 
the inside of the upper mandible, with which they 
grind down the under bill, and in this they are em. 
ployed an hour every ne cagg, This sound people 
usually mistake for snoring. is scraping was at- 
tempted, but the nice ear marked the difference; and 
he had recourse to his claws, which he struck against 
the perch, armed with tin, and observing the time of 
the turning of the wheel, he effected a most exact imi- 
tation, which he repeated every Friday. Sometimes 
the child’s pap would be taken tothe window, and 
beaten with a spoon; this he would immediately imi. 
tate by striking his bill against the side of his perch. 

Parrots are sometimes extremely quick in picking 
up certain words that happen to strike their ears; and 
this they often do very untowardly, so as afterwards 
to repeat them with an apparently mischievous intent. 
We remember a parrot which belonged to a lady, 
which was the innocent means of getting its mistress 
into a very unfortunate scrape. A friend of hers hav. 
ving called one afternoon, the conversation of the two 
ladies took that turn towards petty scandal, to which, 
we grieve to say, it is but two We nee > bent. The 
friend mentioned the name of a lady of their acquaint. 
ance. “Mrs, ’ exclaimed the owner of the 
parrot, “Mrs. drinks like a fish.’ These 
words were hardly uttered, when the footman, ina 
loud voice, announced “Mrs. ! and as the new 
visitor, a portly, proud dame, came sailing into the 
room, “Mrs. -!” exclaimed the parrot, “Mrs. 

drinks like a fish.” Mrs. wheeled 

round, with the celerity of a troop of heavy dragoons, 
furiously, to confront the base and unknown malig- 
ner. “Mrs, !” cried the parrot again. “Mrs. 
drinks like a fish.” “ nag exclaimed 

Mrs. , to the lady of the house, “this is a piece 
of wickedness towards me which must have taken no 
small time to prepare. It shows the blackness of your 





























heart towards one for whom you have long pretend. | 


eda friendship ; but I shall be revenged.” It was in 
vain that the mistress of the parrot rose and protested 
her innocence. Mrs. flounced out of the room 





in a storm of rage, much too loud to admit of the | 


voice of reason being heard. The parrot, delighted 
with his new caught - words, did nothing for some 
days but shout out, at the top of his most unmusica! 
voice. “Mrs. ! Mrs. drinks like a fish. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. ’s lawyers, having once taken 
up the scent, succeeded in ferretting out some infor- 
mation, that ultimately produced written prools, lur- 
nished by some secret enemy ; that the lady’s impru- 
dence in the propagation of this scandal had not 
been confined to the instance we have mentioned. 
An action of law was raised for defamation. 1: 
parrot was arrested, and carried into court, to give 
oral testimony of the malignity ofthe plot which was 
supposed to have been laid against Mrs. ——— 8 800 
fame ; and he was by no means _niggardly of his testi- 
mony ; for, to the great amusement of the bench, the 
bar, and all present, he was no sooner produced, than 
he began, and continued to vociferate, “Mrs. ———: 
Mrs. drinks like a fish!” till judges ond jy 
were alike satisfied of the merits of the case ; and the 
result was, that the poor owner of the parrot was cast 
with immense damages. 
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[From the Knickerbocker.} 


BUCK HORN TAVERN, 
A SCENE IN THE WEST. 


Itwas during the latter part of September, 
inthe year ——, that it was my fortune to be 
travelling through the western district of Ten- 
nessee, and along the main road which now 
leads on from Bolivar to Paris. 

The close of a pleasant day found me fatigued 
and weary, jogging along through a wild and 
thinly settled country, on the qui vive for a rest- 
ing place; the few clearings which I had pass- 

, indicated contentment rather than wealth, 
or even comfort, and fhe hooting of owls, the 
long how] of some famished beast, the rapid pass- 

age of birds on their way to roost, together with 
the recollection of many stories of hair breath 
escapes and desperate conflict, which had taken 
place in the country through which 1 was pass- 
ing, caused me to feel much solicitude as to 
where I should sleep, and made me think of 
home, and happiness, and the busy crowd of 
Atlantic cities—and when I contrasted all this 
with the fact, that [ was a stranger in a strange 
land, and beheld the quiet, yet wild appearance 
of the dense and dark forest around me, | invol- 
untarily tightened my reins, and urged my horse 
onward. 

itwas in this mood, that, upon turning an angle 
of the road, I discovered a horseman coming to- 
wards me in a sweeping trot—he was rather 
badly mounted; but his dress and appearance 
were of rather a better order, and bespoke hima 
genuine backwoodsman of some note. 

Seeing that he was about to pass me, witha 
common salutation I hailed him to rp. 

“Halt, Billy,”—said he, and Billy halted so sud- 
denly, I thought his rider would have gone over 
his head—**An now st er what is it you want 
with me, you must talk fast, for the way that 

‘min a hurry is curious.” 

“I shall be obliged to you,” said I, “if you 
willtell me where r can sleep to night?” 

“An is that all?—well, here’s Buck Horn just 
a head of you, though its right rough there— 
an about eight miles further there is an excel- 
lent house—an if you don’t like either of them 
spose you turn back with me; l’ve got but one 
cabin, and itis full of young ones, but I’ll make 
you a pallet and take care of your horse.” 

“I thank you, sir, but my horse is tired, and 1 
am anxious to geton.” 

“No thanks, no thanks, stop at Buck Horn, 
you can make out there for the night.” 

‘But I think you said it was right rough—can 
I stand it?” 

“Oh! stand it—yes—we stand any thing here 
~I only said so cause you seemed to be a stran- 
gerin these parts, an I thought you mightn’t 

ike their ways.” 
wae they give me and my horse something to 

“Oh! yes—stuff you both as full as tics.” 

And a bed ?” ; 
r Yes—they’ll give you a bed—you don’t mind 

“pee thick—do you?” 
0 
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“How thick?” 
thee h! sorter thick, and not so very thick nei- 
hy _— put you in spoon fashion, an 


~ 
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you must lie awful still, or all turn over togeth- 
er, if you don’t the outside ones will fall out, an 
if they do, they’ll be right apt to hurt them- 
selves.” 

“Well, is this all I have to fear at Buck 

Horn.” 
_ “Fear! you have nothing to fear—Buck Horn 
is considered by many as a very clever, nice 
place—an don’t they have musters there ?—an 
don’t they try warrants? an don’t they have 
shootin matches? so you see Buck Horn is not 
socoarse—an if any of ’em should try to use you 
up, you'll find more who'll fight fur you, than 
agin you—a stranger never wants for friends in 
these parts.” 

“Well, 1 must gonow—gocd bye—if ever you 
come my way, gim me a Call, you hear—jist ask 
for Little River Jack, they all know me. Go 
along Billy,”—and he gouged his old horse, who 
wriggled, shot forward,and curled it so rapidly, 
that all which remained visible of him was a 
dark streak. 

Contrasting western with eastern manners, 
and thinking of Buck Horn and its inhabitants, 
1 pursued my way, until, from well known sig- 
nals, 1 knew a house was near—and in a few 
moments after, situated in a small clearing, im- 
mediately on the road, appeared a large rude 
double logged cabin, with a Buck’s Horn nailed 
over the door, which means, in the west, enter- 
tainment for man and horse, and this I identi- 
fied as the tavern to which 1 had been recom- 
mended. 

_ It was now the dusk of evening, and although 
its appearance was uninviting, it seemed to me 
a welcome spot—it was quiet—and as I rode up, 
nothing was to be seen but the cattle lyin 
about the yard, chewing their cud, and the fowls 
arranged in close order on the limbs of an oak, 
which grew near to the door—my arrival, how- 
ever, seemed entirely to change the scene, for 
the dogs came whisking and barking about me, 
as if they wished to know who and what I was, 
and what was my business—the cows eyed me— 
the turkeys clucked—and I thought an old gob- 
bler would have twisted his neck off, in his soli- 
citude to get his head in such a position, that he 
might take a fair squint at me. Perkem, when 
they examine any thing closely, only use one 
eye, and my old gobbler would first try one, and 
then the other, and then he put his head under 
his wing, as if for the purpose of brightening his 
vision and aba it out, would take a long 
searching look—and then he examined his roost, 
and said something to the turkeys around him 
which I could not understand—but they all 
clucked, and adjusted themselves, concluding, 1 
thought, with, ‘he’s a stranger in these parts, 
and [ don’t much like his looks’—and they would 
have liked them much less had they known the 
state of my appetite. 

While all this was passing an old lady came to 
the door to see what was the cause of so much 
commotion, looked out for an instant, and then 
disappeared—next came a flock of children of 
all sizes, barefooted, with short cotton shirts, 
who scarcely saw me before away they scam- 
pered, tumb ng over each other, into one of the 
side doors—and finally there came, with a state- 
ly stride, the landlord of the heuse—he was 
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without a coat, rough in appearance,large and 
portly in his form, with a good humored, jolly 





jooking face, and while he approached, a pair of 


eyes might be seen peeping out threugh every 
crevice in the house. 

**Come, friend, won’t you ‘light ?” 

“Thank you, sir, I wish te spend the evening 
with you.” 

“Git down—git down—I’ll take your horse, 
and fix you as snug as a bear ina hollow.” 

Having dismounted, he stripped my horse, and 
giving me my saddle-bags, and saddle. “Now 
take ’em in, an put ’em under the bed an make 
yourself at home—children clear the way, an 
let this gentleman come.” 

I did asI was directed, but observed that the 
gobler rose up, and turned his head towards the 
door 1 entered, in order that he might keep a 
sharp look out—-it was nob'y done, he seemed re- 
solved never to turn his back to an enemy. 

Having examined the apartment, I drew a 
chair before a large blazing fire, and content- 


ed with appearances, sat a silent spectator of 
the group before me—the house contained but 
two rooms, anda garret,or loft as it is there 
called, running the whole extent of the building, 
and yet 1 had seen children enough about the 


establishment to have filled up at least four good 


rooms, and still, every moment | saw a new 
fuce--there was many girls ameng the group, all 
pretty, yet barefooted, and when they would 
eatch me looking at their feet—they would stoop 
so as to make their dress entirely conceal them 


—modesty must be innate, thought 1. 


The return of the landlord detnned the little 
group around me—hesent off all the small fry 
into the next room, and drawing some whiskey 
made me drink—then seating himself, began to 
inquire after his kin in the old country, all of 
whom he fancied 1 must know, merely because 
I came fromthe same state—discussing this, and 
sundry other topics, we whiled away some time 
—I learned from him, that he, with his wife, had 
that morning returned from a visit to Alabama, 
and that seme of the neighbors would drap in 
presently to hear the news—l could hear the 
crowd gathering in the adjoining room, and 


was soon aftér called to supper. 


The supper though plentiful and inviting had 
been prepared in the room where the largest 
é the company was assembled—and there 
every face was joyous and happy,save that of 
the good dame, whose duty it had been to pre- 
pare the evening meal—she looked rather crab- 
2 ans, seem- 
ingly entirely careless of the shins of her neigh- 
bors. But she received my thanks, for among 
other things there was a large quantity of sweet 
potatoes, sliced and fried, which I had ordered 
We crowded around the table, 
cracked jokes, and beganto eat. There was a 
stranger at my elbow, whodipped into my sweet 
potatoes so often, that | ey to take quite a 
ish of which I was 

very fond, which I had ordered, and consequent- 
iy considered as my own property—besides this, 


parto 


bed, and slung about the pots and 


for my own use. 


dislike to him—for it was a 


was as keen set as a hawk. 


“Stranger,” said I, “you are fond of pota- 


tees” — 


““No—l can’t say, as how Iam—but the way 
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that aunt Pat there cooks ’em is a caution, an | 
think these are quite suffiunk, jest stick me up a 
few—-will you?’ 

“You mean to say they willsoon be defunct, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“No, sir; suflunk is the idea, and, if you don’t 
know what sufflunk is, I would advise you to ad- 
schizc, for its quite impossible for you to sem- 


prome here.” 


Having supped, we arose in order to make 
room for another table, and I adjourned to the 
reom which had been allotted to me; thither] 
was followed by my potatoe opponent, who ac- 
costed me, with “Come stranger, you musn’t 
mind what I say; we are all free and easy here; 
I wouldn’t hurt a hair of your head, to save m 
life ; the old man pnt come home to day, and we 
drapped in merely to have a little spree—come 
‘spose you join us?’” 

i thanked him, but wasso fatigued from my 
ride that I wished to retire early. 

Considering a moment—‘“did you notice them 
girls?” said he. 

“Ves,” 

“Well, I’ve a notion of Jinny; she’s a real tic- 
lur, and when she dances she slings a nasty foot, 
I tell you.” , 

**Does she?” 

“Yes, she does so; ‘twould do you good to see 
her dance.” 

The company now began to get more noisy, 
and the landlord after telling me several times 
not to mind the boys, went about his business ; 
the chief gathering was in the supper room, 
which echoed with the Joud and noisy glee, leav- 
ing me comparatively alone. But 2 aot 
ly the whiskey barrel was near by my bed, and 
as regular as an hour-glass, but at much shorter 
intervals, did the landlord roach it, with a 
mug, draw out the spile, fill it, and and then 
drive in the peg with a hammer—saying “Don't 
let me disturb you, there’s your , tumble in 
when you like it”’—and so there was a very 
nice bed; but it was packed, from the wall te 
about the middle, with two rows of children, fit- 
ted to each other in the same maaner as shoes 
are done upfor exportation, and besides this, 
there were many persons around the fire, and 
among them several girls just grown. Under 
these circumstances,I felt loth to undress for 
bed; but upen being told that my bed was rea- 
dy,and seeing that nobody was about to leave 
the room, I conceived that all was right, and 
stripped, retaining my shirt and drawers with a 
tolerable degree of composure. 

Having beer accustomed to sleep alone, I was 
as fraid of being touched by achild, as I would 
have been ef aneel, and consequently courted 

sleep to little purpose. 

Soon after getting into bed I heard a scuflle, 
and a general rush to the entry, saying “you 
strike him.” Wishing to see all the fun, | slip- 
ped out ef bed, and crept to the door, where 
there was such an eternal clatter of tongues, 
that it was sometime before 1 could ascertain 
the cause of this disturbance; which turned out 
to be this: 


had come ever, as it seemed his usual custem, 





to buy a pint of whiskey, and while waiting at 


A servant belonging to one of the neighbors, | 
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the door for the landlord, was accosted bya 
large bony, crabbed man, named Wolfe, who, 
from some cause which did not appear, thought 

roper to strike him; this was perceived py a 
small sharp, thin looking man, called Aaron, 
who having a good share of artificial stimulus, 
added to much natural firmness, bristled up, aad 
strutted about with huge consequence. 

There were many persons about the house 
who appeared perfectly unmoved by the passing 
scene, and it was principally the younger per- 
sons who surrounded the expected combatants, 
girls and men formed the ane ak er tea 
the girls chock full of fun and life, holding aloft 
large lightwood torches, determined to see all 
that was to be seen; conceive myself undress- 
ed, peeping over the crowd and you have the 
scene as saw it when Aaron cried out “*Who 
struck that niggur ie 

“I struck him, a d—n black wampire and 
hethat takes his part, is no better than a nig- 


Aaron making towards him; “‘Now don’t you 
call me a niggur, Wolfe, don’t you call me a 
niggur; if you do, d—n me if I don’t walk right 
into you, I'll go entirely through you.” 

“Come on then; I'll lick you, an the way I'll 
lick you, will be a caution to the balance of 
your family ; if I don’t, d—n me.” 

“Part’em, part ’em,” was the cry from many, 
and again | heard Aaron’s voice rising above the 
others, saying— 

“Did the niggur mislist you?” 

“No; but 1 intruded my conversation upon 
him, and he could gim me no answer.” 

“Well I say twas d—n mean, to beat a neigh- 
bor’s niggur merely because he come to gita 
drink; now you know, Wolfe, when you was in 
the army,sarvin under General Jackson, ice 
would steal out to geta drink, and why not ‘low 
the poor niggur the same privilege.” 

“D—n the niggur, I’ve a great mind to use 
him right up, and you too for taking his part.” 

“Now, use me up, just as soon as you choose: 
know, Wolfe,you is bigger than me; but 

tell you, I’m all gristle; an God never made a 
man who could walk over me, or hurt faster 
when he begins ; 1 weigh just one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds.” 

“I don’t care what the devil you weigh, Boe an 
thing about you—all I can say, is, I can lic 
you; if you take the niggur’s part you is no bet- 


+. 


i than a niggur; 1 say this and stand in my 
oes,” 

“Now, you needn’t talk about your shoes, kaze 
you see I’m barefooted, I haint got no shoes, ’tis 
true, but 1 stand flat footed, and d--n the man 
who can move me one inch; doyou hear that, 
Wolfe?” 

“Yes—] hear it--and Aaron [ can lick you.” 

‘Well, Wolfe, I'll fight you, but you’ve never 
had a better friend than I’ve been. ‘I’se ’friend- 
ed you, when no other man would.” 

‘How have you ’friended me, Aaron, an what 
have you done for me?” 

Didn't I keep them steers of yourn, better 
than two months;~and didn’t I turn that pied 
euler of yourn into my pea patch?” 

An'sposen you did, didn't I call up your hogs 
~but that’s nothing to do with it; Aaron, you 
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took that niggur's part, and you must fight me.” 
we could stand this no longer but made at 
im. 

“Part ’em, part ’em,” was again the cry; but 
now the girls interfered, crying out “let ’em fight, 
let ’em fight, you ’spos2 we g’wine to stand here 
all might holding the light’—and at the same 
time I discovered a hearty, buxom, lively look- 
ing girl, whom they called Poll, rolling her 
sleeves up, and swearing at the same time, that 
both were cowards, and that she believed she 
could cool ’em both out; this added fresh stimu- 
lus, and at it they went; the first concussion was 
like the meeting of two locomotives at fullspeed 
—the jar was sogreat, that both were thrown in- 
to the yard, where, clinching, they rolled over 
like a couple of cats, squalling and using the 
most harris execrations ; the crowd still press- 
ed upon them, the girls holding the torches. 

“Horrah for Wolfe. Well done Aaron; now 
gouge him; oh! you missed a chance; now give 
it to him; why don’t you bite him!” 

These,and similar expressions, were constant- 
ly vociferated by the partizans of each other.and 
seeing the affair was about drawing to a focus, } 
slipped cff, and went to bed. 

Every thing now was comparatively quict, and 
but a few moments elapsed, before Poll, with a 
crowdat her heels, came ia, almost convulsed 
with laughter. 

“Whatis the matter!” said 1. 

“Oh! the prettiest fight,” said Poll, “they were 
both cowards, but you ought to have seen it; I 
knew they were sturbin rs standin there quar- 
relling,sol made ’em fight, merely to have it 
over; | tell you what, there’s ‘no mistake’ in Aa- 
ron, when he does begin.” 

At this moment Aaron came in, walking care- 
lessly along, with hisface much seratched and 
a handkerchief over one of his eves. 

Poll—*Well Aaron you is a root, I didn’t know 
*twas in the little man.” 

“Poll, you know I always told you I was all 
gristle.” 

“Well, | didn’t think so, but I tell you, you 
was all over him, I didn’t see the licks, but I 
heard ‘em and they seemed to me to fall just as 
if 1 was shakin down ’simmons.” 

How much longer this dialogue would have 
lasted heaven knows, but being uncomfortably 
situated, I called to Miss Poll, whose face I real- 
ly liked, and asked her to be good enough to ar- 
range the children, for if she did not 1 should 
soon be kicked out of bed; my wish was hardly 
expressed, before Poll stripped down the cover- 
ing and began slapping every child which was 
out ofits place, without paying the least regard 
to the fact whether ii was asleep or awake; this 
had the desired effect with the children, they 
were soon packed away, with a strict injunc- 
tion from Poll, to ‘keep quiet or they'd gitit agin’ 
—and I cannot say that 1 felt more Pi 8 after 
Poll had leaned over me to arrange the children, 
and was kind enough to wish me a good night’s 
rest. 

The house now soon became very still, so 
much so, that one would hardly even have sus- 
pected it of having been the scene of such a 
commotion as the one described. 





The stairs which led to the loft, ran up from 
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my room, and while I was endeavoring to sleep, 
Poll quietly tripped in again, bearing a child in 
er arms with several small ones following her. 

“Hush,now; don’t make a noise.” 

“O the devil!” said 1, “you don’t mean to put 
them in my bed ?” 

‘No, sir, these belong up in the loft.” 

And she marched them gently up stairs, dis- 
posed of them, and again returning, disappear- 
ed; scarcely a minute passed, before she trip- 
ped up with another; until she began to labor 
up, I heard her say, “Well I never seed so many 
children in my life,” and so Ithought; speaking 
within the bounds of moderation, I think she 
carried into the loft, from twelve to fifteen child- 
ren, then coming down puffing with fatigue, she 
pie 2 techs and all was quiet. 

Well, the scene is over for the night, said I-- 
not so, however, for I again heard Poll’s voice 
in the entry, amid a small bustle, saying, “Now 
take your shoes off, and march up easy, don’t 
you disturb that gentleman.” 

_ The door ag and Poll appeared with a 
light, and as she did, she turnedabout, and whis- 

ered in a low voice, “Now march,” and then 
ed the way up stairs, followed by, I will not say 
how many of the crowd who had gathered, all 
marching silently after her in single file; they 
formed a long line which was several minutes in 
passing, and [ witnessed what I fear I shall nev- 
er see again. 

I must confess, with the whole scene I was 
struck dumb, utterly amazed, and confounded; 
good heavens, thought I, what a packing touch 
they’ll have up stairs; and yet there was no bus- 
tle; I heard something which sounded like the 
rustling of shucks, and in a few minutes after 
every thing was as quiet as the wild woods; this 
silence reigned unbroken, save an vccasiona 
jar which shook the house, resembling the slight 
shock of an earthquake, or the moving of some 
heavy body above me with a handspike; this was 
occasioned, by the joint turning over of the pha- 
lanx in the loft; when this ceased all was quiet, 
and [ went tosleep. 


a re 


Tue Frau or Apau.—The followimg images are 
such as none but an imagination truly poetical could 
conceive. ‘I'hey are descriptive of the moral conse- 
quences of Adam’s fall. 


“Fell Disease arose 

And blew o’er earth his pestilential breath ; 

A train of evils followed on his sieps. 

‘There came Misfortune, with his iron scythe, 
Dropping with human blood ; there Envy stalk’d 
And Gand the flames of hell—fel! Fury there 
Yell’d to the winds, and siamp’d the hollow ground: 
There came wan Melancholy slowly on, 

Telling the sorrows to the list’ning night; 

Folded her arms upon her heaving bosom ; 

Her face directed to the dewy moon. 

‘There came Remorse absorbed in gloomy thoughts. 
There rush’d Despair—his dark eye rolied in blood; 
He tore his mantle from his raging breast, 

And plunged his dagger in his heart. There came 
Poor Lunacy, in tattered robes, and waved 

A straw, and told the kingdoms which he ruled. 
Lastly came Death, clothed in his night of terrors, 
And clasped his victim in his shiv’ring arms.” 
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WILSON. 


The west of Scotland, as I have shown, pro- 
duced Burns, Grahame, and Campbell; 1 haye 
now to add a fourth—John Wilson. He is a 
native of Paisley, and was born in May, 1789. 
The affluent circumstances of his father enabled 
him to have the benefit of a classic education; 
he obtained the rudiments of his learning in 
Glasgow, and went from thence to Oxford, 
where he obtained prizes in his college; one of 
them was an essay, in verse: “‘ On the merits of 
Ancient Sculpture’—there is a flow of words 
and the dawning of pure taste. He courted 
public attention, first, in his poem of “The Isle 
of Psalms: it exhibits scenes of enchanting 
beauty, a prodigality of loveliness united to un- 
common sweetness and tranquil grace. “The 
City of the Plague” succeeded; a noble and 
deeply pathetic poem—a picture of London, suf- 
fering under the ayy | which laid her streets 
and squares desolate. It possesses great dra- 
matic interest, and displays picture after pic- 
ture of private suffering and public misery; the 
darkness is relieved by such flashes of light as 
few bards have at command; in the abodes of 
despair, there are rays of hope let in—on the 
brink of the grave, flowers of beauty are scat- 
tered ! nor do we tread the floor of the charnel- 
house, but in joy mingled with fear. His most 
doloreus scenes, are redeemed back to our sym- 
pathy by inimitable touches of nature; and we 
rise from the spell of perusal sobered and ele- 
vated. 

His poetical powers are very varied: that is, 
hecan handle any subject in its own peculiar spi- 
rit. His “Edith and Nora” is one of those fairy 


1] fictions of which he once promised a volume; 


there is a wondrous beauty shed over the land- 
scape, on which he brings out his spiritual folk 
to sport and play, and do good deeds to men: 
nor has he wasted all his sweetness on the not 
insensible earth; he has endowed his fairies with 
charms from a hundred traditions, assigned them 
tic and moral tasks, and poured inspiration 
into their speech. Another fine poem of his, is 
“An address to a Wild Deer:” for boundin 
elasticity of language, hurrying thoughts, a0 
crowding imagery, it is without a parallel. In- 
deed, throughout all his smaller poems there !s 
a deep feeling for nature; an intimate knowl- 
edge of the working of the heart, and a liquid 
fluency of language almost lyrical. He is dis- 
tinguished in all his compositions, for splendour 
of imagination, for loftiness of thought, for sym- 
pathy with all that is grand or honourable 1n 
man, for transitions, surprising and unexpected, 
but never forced, and for situations such as 2)- 
ear to an eye which sees through all nature. 
e may be accused sometimes of an overflow of 
enthusiasm about his subject; nor has he escap- 
ed from the charge of sometimes overflooding 
sentiments with words. In person he is the 
noblest looking of all our poets; in cempany he 
is free, companionable, and eloquent; never 
hesitates to do a good deed to a deserving Patt 
son, or give the young and the meritorious a) 
on the road to fame. He is a foe to all rors 
tion, either in dress or verse, and mauls the fop 
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of the toilet and the fop in poetry with equal wit 
and mercilessness. 


WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 

When Aaron’s rod sprang out and budded, 
those who saw it could-net marvel more at the 
dry timber producing leaf and bloom, than we 
dhl whee otherwell, an acute and fastidious 
antiquarian, appeared as a poet, original and 
vigorous. His lyrics are forceful and flowing— 
with more of the strength of Burns than of his 
simplicity and passion. 

ALEXANDER ALARIC WATTS 

Is distinguished among poets for sweetness of 
versification, tenderness of sentiment, with oc- 
casional bursts of true emotion. He has taste 
in art as well as in literature. He has wit, too, 
and humour, and bitterness, and lately exercis- 
ed them at the expense of sundry of his breth- 
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s a poet and philanthropist; in poetry he has 
shown a feeling for the romantic and the lovely, 
and in philanthropy he has laboured to intro- 
duce liberty, knowledge, and religion, in the 
room of slavery and ignorance. 


WILLIAM KENNEDY, 

The author of “Fitful Fancies,”’ and “The 
Arrow and the Rose,” has fancy and feeling, 
nor is he without sudden bursts of manly vig- 
our; but he is unequal in execution, and occa- 
sionally overstrained in language. 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY 

Isa poet at once devout and satirical. He 
has been sternly censured and highly praised; 
his chief fault lies in choosing topics too holy and 
heavy for human handling, and his chief merit 
is ine gd of language and moral fervour of 

ght. 
ALFRED TENNYSON 

_ Has a happy fancy; his originality of thought 
is sometimes deformed by oddity 0 language ; 
and his subject has not unfrequently to bear the 
weight of sentiments which spring not natural- 
ly from it. He has lyrical ease and vigour, and 
is looked upon by sundry critics as the chief 
living hope of the muse. 


’ _ EBENEZER ELLIOT 

Has sung of that public grievance, the Corn 
Laws, with the bitter energy of a man famish- 
ing on the highways. He heaps up images of 
scorn and loathing till he approaches the sub- 
lime. There is much truth amidst his satire, 
and many moving passages mingled witb his in- 
vectives. But when the price of corn falls, the 
lame of the poet will fall in proportion, for such 
isthe penalty paid for pouring out fancy and 
feeling and sarcasm on fleeting matters. He 

as, however, other chances of reputation; some 
of his pictures of domestic life are graphic and 
forceful; he has inherited nota little of the pow- 
er of Crabbe—and, like Crabbe too, he sees the 
dark side of all things, and comes to the peas- 
antry of his country, like the priest in Burns, 
With tidings not of hope, but damnation. 


GEORGE DARLEY 
Isatrae poet and excellent mathematician : 
there is much compact and graceful i? Bo 
is “May Queen;” and, in“The Olympian Rev- 
20* 
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el’s,’ a dramatic freedom and fervour too sel- 
dom seen in song. 






There are other bards of these our latter 
times, who have sung well and found listeners, 
and who deserve a place even in a brief account 
like this: Croly, and Clare, and Moir, and Mal- 
colm, ought not to be forgotten, when the la 

bours of the Muse are mentioned; and others, 
also; but I have already said too much about 
the sons of song; besides, a weariness of soul 
has come upon me, for I have not been insensi- 
ble of a gradual descent from the commanding 
heights of genius on which I took up my subject. 
I must not, however, close accounts with _ 
without introducing some of those female 
spirits who sing with energy as well as grace, 
and hang the garlands of their fancy on the 
highest altars of the Muse. 


JOANNA BAILLIE. 

“Sister Joanna,” as Walter Scott loved to 
call her, is a poetess of a high order; she is at 
once vigorous and gentle, sarcastic and moving, 
homely and heroic. Her genius is of the dra- 
matic kind, and her “Plays on the Passions,” 
display such variety of powers, as have obtain- 
ed her the name of the Female Shakspeare. 
Her regular poems abound in noble sentiments, 
and her songs have all the life, humour, and 
simplicity ef the early Scottish lyrics. In con- 
versation she is shrewd, lively, and agreeable, 
and her looks.are full of genius. 1 have never 
seen either a bust or portrait of her, and this is 
the more to be lamented, since she stands not 
only at the head of female writers, but takes 
precedence of many of the “lords of the cre- 
ation,’ both in quickness of imagination and 
massive grandeur of thought. 


FELICIA HEMANS 

Is the authoress of many a plaintive and mourn- 
fully strain. She has shown high sentiment and 
heroic feelings occasionally but her affections 
are with the gentle, the meek, and the wound- 
ed in spirit. It ought to be remembered, 
that in the strife of song she vanquished all 
the male professors who entered the lists.— 
Some one who desired to do a good deed to 
the Muse, offered =y pounds for the best 
poem on the memorable conference which 
ensued between Wallace and Bruce, after the 
fatal fight of Falkirk. There were many com- 
petitors ; the Muse, with the waywardness of her 
sex, refused her effectual aid to any save Feli- 
cia, and enabled her to carry away the money 
and the fame. Her genius is of the domestic 
kind, and her best songs are rightly named of 
the **Affections.”’ 


LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON 

Is, next to “Sister Joanna,” the most success- 
ful poetess of our day. She isthe L. E. L. of 
many a pretty poem: nor has she sung only a 
tender ditty or two, and then shut her lips to list- 
en to the applause they brought; she has writ- 
ten much; sometimes loftily, sometimes touch- 
ingly, and always fluently and gracefully. She 
excels in short and neat things; yet she has 
poured out her faney and her feelings through 
the evolutions of a continuous narrative and in- 





tricate story. The flow of her language is re- 
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markable; her fancy is ever ready and never 
extravagant. 
aah eases nl and “Venetian Bracelet ;’’ nor 

as she hesitated to try her hand in prose also, 
and in a long story, “Romance and Reality,” 
displays ready wit, much sprightliness, and an 
extensive acquaintance with the world. She is 
young; pleasing, too, in company, and lively 
without effort. 

MARY HOWITT 

Has shown herself mistress of every string of 
the minstrel lyre, save that which sounds of broil 
and bloodshed. There is more of the old ballad 
simplicity in her compositions, than can be 
found in the strains of any living poet besides ; 
her language is vigorous, but not swelling; and 
always subordinate to the sentiments, whether 
of tenderness or of love. 


On looking at the splendid and varied poetical | 
productions of the last fifty years, and comparing 
them with the works of the first great era of 


British song, I cannot help perceiving a falling | § 


off. We have, itis true, fewer learned allusions; 
less classical copyism; nor is our verse swelling 
with gods and goddesses; Venus and Cupid no 
longer manage the affairs of love; but we have 
less noble emotion, lower flights of fancy, and lit- 
tle rejoicing in nature’s joy; the Musé refuses 
to skip like a roe on the mountains, but is inclined 
to be moody and discontented; she sings in a 
strain sneering and dolorous; she is sensible, in 
fact, of the low estate of the inspired, and refus- 
es to be comforted. The love of song has suf- 
fered of late a sad abatement; many circum- 
stances have combined to harm it; criticism has 
something of this to answer for; the deluge of 
verse poured on the land during the last thirty 
years has had its influence, together with the 
calculating and mathematical turn which the 
public mind has taken. All this will pass away, 
and natural emotion will resume its power; 
though itis winter with the Muses now, the sea- 
son of song and of flowers is at hand. 
a es 
ANBCDOTE AND GOSSIP OF AMBRI@AN 
PAINTERS.—By Wittram Dun ap. 


Benjamin West.—West, although born in humble 
life, was essentially well born, though not of parents 
who by riches or station could ensure, or even promote 
his views of ambition: his father wasa man of sense; 
his mother affectionate and exemplary. He was not 
spoiled by indulgence, or soured by thwartings. His 
natural inclinations were good, and they were not poi- 
soned by bad education or evil example. ‘The most 
precious part of his education was not intrusted to ig- 
norant and vicious menials; and all who surrounded 
him were temperate, pure, and happy. The sordid suf. 
ferings of poverty were unknown to him, neither was 
he pampered in the lap of luxury. As the youngest child 
of the family, he was the favorite of his paients, and 
equally so of his brothers and sisters. His physical ad- 
vantages were great from nature, and the occupations 
of rural life in childhood tended to strenghten and per- 
fect him. He was taught in the school of realities. He 
became acquainted with things as they are. The 
knowledge which he gained in the school of expe- 
rience was not blasted by any untoward circumstances, 
His genius was developed by the friends his manners 
and his virtues gained him. West may be said to have 
been the favoured of fortune as well as nature, and to 
have been so led to the weight he attained, that men 





Her chief works are “The Im- | ed 


ANECDOTES OF AMERICAN PAINTERS. 


might say, we know not whether genius or virtue plac. 
him there. This we know: vice or folly ae not 
counteract genius. 

Srvart.—It is difficult to account for the very dif. 
ferent style of Stuart’s painting from that of the mas. 
ter under whom he studied, and whose works were 
daily before him and occasionally copied by his hand, 
The pupil had directed his attention to portrait, and the 
master delighted in the higher branch of the art. West, 
doubtless, saw that Stuart was the better portrait pain. 
ter; and we know that when he saw the superiority of 
another in that branch, he readily acknowledge it. 
When applied to tor instruction by an artist now in this 
city, he readily gave it, but said, “ If you wish to study 

ortrait painting, go to Sir Joshua.” Stuart spoke 
reely of his own superiority as a portrait painter, and 
used to say, half joke half earnest, that “no man ever 
painted history if he could obtain employment at por. 
traits.” In connection with this difference of opinion 
and of style, I will mention the following circumstance, 
which took place about 1786, on the occasion of a vis. 
it to his old master’s house and gallery in Newman. 
street. Trumbull was painting on a portrait, and the 
writer literally lending him a hand by sitting for it. 
tuart came in, and his opinion was asked as to the 
colouring, which he gave very much in these words: 
— Pretty well, pretty well; but more like our master’s 
flesh than nature’s. When Benney teaches the boys, 
he says—‘yellow and white there,’ and he makesa 
streak; ‘red and white there,’ another streak ; ‘ blue- 
black and white there,’ another streak; * brown and 
red there, for a warm shadow,’ another streak ; ‘ red 
and yellow there,’ another streak. But nature does not 
colour in streaks. Look at my hand; see how the col. 
ours are mottled and mingled, vet all is clear as silver.” 

This was and is true; and yet Mr. West's theory is 
likewise true, however parodoxical it may appear. Mr. 
West perhaps made too great a distinction between the 
coloring appropriate to historical painting and that best 
suited to portrait. 5 

Sruart, Tom anp Towser.—In the early period of 
Stuart’s career, as an independent portrait painter, he 
had for his attendant a_ wild boy, the son of a poor 
widow, whose time was fuil as much taken up by play 
with another of the painter’s household, a fine New- 
foundland dog, as by attendance upon his master. The 
boy and dog were inseparable, and when Tom went 
on an errand, Towser was sure to accompany him. 
Tom was a terrible truant, and played so many tricks 
that Stuart again and again threatened to turn him off, 
but as often ‘Tom found some way to keep his hold 
on his eccentric master. One day, as story tellers say, 
Tom staid, when sent of an errand, until Stuart, out 
of all patience, posted off to the boy’s mother, deter- 
mined to dismiss him; but on his entering, the old wo- 
man began first:—“Oh, Mr. Stuart, Tom has been 
here.”—“ So I supposed.”—“Oh, Mr. Stuart, the dog! 
“He has been here, too. Well, well, he shall not come 
again! but Tom must come to you; I will not keep 
him!” “Oh, Mr Stuart, it was the dog did it!” “ Did 
what?” “ Look sir—look there. The dog overset my 
mutton-pie; broke the dish; greased the floor; and 
eat the mutton!” “I’m glad of it! You encourage 
the boy to come here, and here I will send him.” “It 
was the dog, sir, eat the mutton!” “Well, the boy may 
come and eat your mutton; J dismiss him! I li have 
no more todo with him!” The mother entreated, 12- 
sisted that it was the dog’s fault—told over and over 
again the story of the pie, until Stuart,no longer mat 
ing her, conceived the plan of a trick upon To with 
the prospect of a joke founded upon the dog’s inner 
if mutton-pie. “ Well, well, say no more; here’s some- 
thing for the pie, and to buy adish. I will try Tom 
again, provided you never fet him know that —_ 
here to-day, or that I learned from you any thing ° 
the dog and the pie.’ The promise was given of course, 
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THE BAMBOO-——REQUISITES 


and Stuart hastened home, as full of his anticipated 
trick to try Tom as any child with a new rattle. om 
found his master at his easel where he had left him, 
and was prepared with a story to account for his delay, 
in which neither his mother nor ‘Towser nor the mut- 
ton made parts. “Very well, sir,” said the painter, 
“bringin dinner; I shall know all about it by and by.” 
Stuart sat down to his mutton, and Towser took his 
place by"his side as usual, while "Tom as usual stood in 
attendance.—* Well, Towser, your mouth don’t water 
for your share. Where have you been? whisper ;” and 
he put his ear to Towser’s mouth who wagged his 
tailin reply. “I thought so ; with Tom to his mother’s?” 
“Bow wow!” “And have you had your dinner?” 
“ Bow !” “I thought so.— What have you been eating? 
put your mouth nearer, sir!” “ Bow wow!” “ Mut- 
ton-pie! Very pretty. You and Tom have eaten Mrs. 
Jenkin’s mutton-pie, ha?” “Bow wow!” “ He lies, 
sir! I didn’t touch it; he broke mother’s dish, and eat 
all the mutton!” From that moment, Tom thought 
that if he wished to deceive his master, he must leave 
Towser at home; but rather on the whole concluded, 
that what with the dog, the devil and the painter, he 
had no chance for successful lying. 


ne 
THE BAMBOO. 





M/ y ; 

The bamboo is a native of the hottest regions of 
“8a. Itis likewise to be found in America, but not 
in that abundance, with which it flourishes in the old 
World. Itisnever brought into this country in suf- 


Reient supply for any useful purposes, being rather an 
*oject of curiosity than of utility. But in the countries 


lits production it is one of the most universally useful 


pants, “There are about fifty varieties,” says Mr. 
oudon, in his Botanical Dictionary, “of the Arundo 
oes each of the most rapid growth, rising from 
f ly to eighty feet the first year, and the second per- 
cUng its timber in hardness and elastici 


. It grows 
1 stools which are cut every two years. 


ty. 
The quantity 
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of timber furnished by an acre of bamboos is immense. 
Its uses are almost without end. In building it forms 
almost entire houses for the lower orders, and enters 
both into the construction and furniture of those of the 
higher class. sgse ae boats, masts, rigging, agricul- 
tural and other implements and machinery ; carts, bas- 
kets, ropes, nets, sail-cloth, cups, pitchers, troughs, pipes 
for conveying water, pumps, fences for gardens and 
fields, &c. are made of it. Macerated in water it forms 
paper ; the leaves are generally put round the tea sent to 

urope: the thick inspissated juice is a favourite medi- 
cine. It is said to be indestructible by fire, to resist 
acids, and, by fusion with alkali, to form a transparent 
permanent glass. 


FOR A WIFE AND HUSBAND. 





— 


Requisites ror a Wire.---Lovely in her person and 
lively in her mind; her beauty, however transcendant, 
is, never to excite particular, only general, admiration, 
and her liveliness is never for an instant to be suppos- 
ed to approach to levity. At the same time she must 
be no prude, object to sitting hours tete-a-tete with a 
man who evidently thinks her very handsome, and 
must not take his arm at a ball, assembly, or walk, if he 
offers it; and if her husband, or any one else, is inclin- 
ed to cut jokes which may have a doubtful meaning, 
she must neither be amused nor offended. She is to be 
very clean in her person, and very well dressed, but 
never too late for breakfast or dinner, or long at her 
toilette. She must not — much money, but be al- 
ways in the fashion; if she does unfurtunately get into 
debt, and is blamed by her husband,she must take care 
not to exceed her means again, but not to be in the 
least less well attired, or she may justly draw down her 
husband’s ire for being a dowdy. She is to be very 
simple in her diet, and hardly aware of the difference 
between soup and fish, yet her table is ever to be such 
as to excite the admiration of the most distinguished 
epicures of the day. She is to be aw fait of every pas- 
sing event, but not fond of gossip. She is to know 
everybody, but not mix much in society. Sheisto 
know every thing, but not to be learned. She is to 
have great resources in herself within doors, but their 
interest is never to interfere with her exercise without, 
even in the worst weather. She is to like a garden 
without presuming to interfere with the gardener; and 
to have the greatest possible interest in her husband’s 
country-seat, without any power but that of pickinga 
few violets in spring, and a few pinksin summer. She 
is to be extremely bold on horseback, though perfectly 
feminine , and ride remarkably well etther in the parks 
or the chase, though she cannot get upon a horse ten 
timesa year. She is never to be dull, though she must 
like retirement. She is to be extremely agreeable in 
society, without caring forit. If she is a mother, her 
children are to be highly accomplished, and dressed 
with infinite taste; but their governesses’ wages are 
to be low, and their clothes to cost next to nothing. 
If ill and dejected, she is to be highly pleased if her hus- 
band takes that opportunity of going from home.— 
Lady Isabella St. John, in the Keepsake for 1834. 

ReaquisitEs For A Huspanp.—He is to be very fond 
of hunting and all manly amusements, without ever 
making such topics the subject of his discourse, or 
even thoughts. He is to belong to all clubs, but never 
frequent them. He is to bet with spiritat Newmarket 
or in private, but never lose his money. He is to be 
very fond of assemblies and balls, but not like talking 
ordancing. He is to admire beauty, but never look at 
any woman but his wife. He must have a very well- 
appointed equipage, but only consider it his own by 
sufferance. He should be very domestic and attach. 
ed to home, yet regard Paris as a heaven upon earth. 
He should like reading aloud, without caring for books, 
Lady Isabella St. John, in the Keepsake for 1834, 
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THE GASCON VESPER S. 
As sung by Mrs. Wood. 








5 a a, Ree 
Riek. 





Hark! the mer - ry peal is ring-ing, List ye, how the bells a - round 








O’er the Garonne’s banks are flinging, Far and near their cheerful sound, 


Hark ye! how each Gas-con mai-den, To the’ ri-sing Moon now sings; 








Note.—W andering one autumnal evening on the banks of the Garonne, in the neighbourhood 
of , where I was passing some time at the house of a friend, I accidentally approached se- 
veral groups of peasantry who were chaunting the Vesper Hymn. The time of the eveming, the 
situation and scenery, together with the delightful harmony of the rustic choristers, rivetted me! 
the spot. At length, separating from one of the groups, a lively interesting girl, who had seen me 
at the above friend’s house, approached and singing, with the characteristic gaity of her country; 
an invitation to join her companions, I permitted her to lead me to them, and seating myself in thé H 
midst of them, soon learnt also to bear my part in their songs and revels. 














THE GASCON VESPERS. 





While with sweets the _ night breeze la - den, wafttheir voi - ces on wings, 





Haste then, stran - ger, join our cho-rus; Comethenwith our’ mai - dens, pray; 


Join the hap- py group us, Chaunting ‘neath 


. +e 8 2 








0d 

se 

the 

: to See them dancing, chaunt the pleasure Join the happy group before us, 

me hd their rustic home so sweet ; Chaunting ‘neath the moonlight ray. 

ry; Tales s fhay hed be, vee: _ nd ms e, Hark! the merry peal is ringing 

the H Pp ye repeat. List ye how the bells aroun a 
asie then, stranger, join our chorus— O’er the Garonne’s banks are flinging 


Come then with our maidens, pray; Far and near their cheerful sound. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 





———_—_ 


Parody on Hantlet’s Soliloquy, **To Be or 
Notto Be. 


BY APRINTER. 


To Print, or not to Print? that isthe question, 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The loss and disappointments of our ev’ry effort 
To fain an honest livelihood, or quit the business, 
And end the contest. ‘To stop—to add no more 
To landlord’s, poet’s, and paper-maker’s bills, 
And every other expense incurred by printers, 
Is really a consummation to be wished. 
To die—to sleep—perchance, to dream: 
ay, there’s the rub: perhaps like Egypt’s sons of old, 

ho died insolvent, be denied a burial. 
Mayhap, the corpse for debt may be detain’d 
For British laws permit; and closely held 
in durance vile, till the last farthing’s paid. 
‘There’s the respect that makes us bear the burden 
Of weekly cares and toils without reward ; 
For who would else endure the loss of time, 
Of labour and of cash, the duns of creditors, 
The negligence of debtors, and the string 

evils unsuccessful artisans suffer, 

When he himself might quit them all for ever, 
By a bare advertisement? Who would make 

is press and pressman groan beneath the weight 
Of sheets on sheets—and types, weekly compos’d 
To gratify the gen’ral thirst for news; 
Pore over books, and cull th’ instructive page, 
Or seek in ev’ry quarter of the earth, 
Collect and publish ev’ry tale that goes, 
“And paint the manners living as they rise,” 
But that the dread of what may follow, as 

taunts of envious brethren of the type 

The scoff of enemies, (for who’s without them?), 
Silent suspicions of well-meaning friends, 
Who think we should have struggled longer for suc 





cess, 
» And utter ruin to our fondest hopes, 
Puzzles the will,and makes us rather bear 
The ills that now we have, than fly to others 
We know not, and perhaps, might have avoided. 
‘Thus is the Printer at a stand, and cannot 
Between two sad alternatives determine. 





Father. Tom, where have you been? Son. No 
where, Sir, F. Where is no where? S. Up on the 
Common. F. Who went with you? S. Nobody, 
Sir. IF. Who is nobody? S. Bill Doakes, Sir. 
What have you been doing? S. Nothing, Sir. F. 
What is nothing? S. Playing marbles. ¥. What 
have you done with the money [ gave you? S. Lost 
ee. F. How did you lose it? 8. Bill Doakes won 
it, Sir. 





How vo Currait.--While a clergyman of the Me- 
thodist. order was praying at a camp meeting in a 
most fervent manner for the power of the devil to be 
curtailed, a zealous old negro man loudly exclaimed, 
*“ Amen! yes, blessGod, cut he tail smack smoove off.” 





AmtaB_e Compassion.—Theodore Hook being told 
of the marriage of a political opponent exclaimed, “I 
am very glad, indeed to hear it;” then suddenly added, 
with a feeling of compassionate forgiveness, “And yet 
I don’t see why I should, poor fellow, for he never did 
me much harm.” 


An InpErENDENT Man.—One who'can shave him- 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Iris SrectactEs.—The late General B. going post 
to Ireland on some extraordinary business that would 
not permit the incumbrance of a retinue, stoped todine 
at the Inn on the Chester road, and ordered a pair of 
ducks, which he saw ready at the kitchen fire up to 
the table. The General’s desire had been just com. 
lied with, when some country bucks came in as 
un as hawks, after the morning’s sport. They 
eagerly enquired what could be hadto eat. Like a 
true Boniface, the landlord enumerated what he had 
not, toapelogize for what he had; and among other 
things, mentioned the ducks, which had been only one 
moment before served up for the Irish gentleman's 
dinver. “Trish jontlemon?” gibbingly exclaimed one 
of the chagrined group—* I'll lay fifty to five the fel. 
low does not know B from a bull’s foot. Here, waiter, 
take my watch upto the jontlemon, presenting compli. 
ments, and request hin to tell me what volnck it is.” 

‘TheGeneral heard the message, took the watch and 
with great temper returned his respects, with an as. 
surance that as soonas he had dined he would en. 
deavour to satisfy theirenquiry. The bucks, chuckled 


rant Irishman was led into, sat down to regale them. 
selves on whatever they could get ; but their jollity was 


‘presently disturbed by the entrance of a military figure, 


who, with that politeness which is the peculiar charac. 
teristic of the army, advanced towards the table 
where they were seated, and presented the watch; 
“Gentlemen,” said he, * 1 wish to know its owner, as 
froma message sent me a little while ago, I presume 
he is shortsighted, and have brought him this pair oi 
spectacles,” pointing te a pair of pistols under his arm, 
“to remedy the defect.” Joke was gone; the bucks 
were silent. ‘The General deliberately put the watch 
in his fob, with a declaration that secured it to him for- 
ever. “Gentlemen, I am sorry for intruding, as I find 
the owner is net among you; whenever he claims it 
he shall have it, but never without a trial of the spec- 
tac 


Captain York’s Piece.---A good old lady who al- 
ways saved the cream, of everything to tickle the pal- 
ate of her loving spouse, reserving for him the brown- 
est pieee of toast, the best slice of cake, and the big- 
gest piece of pie, one day had a gentleman to take 2 
cup oftea at her house, who liked to be the monopo 
lizer of such dainties himself; and who was moreover 
on terms that warranted his helping himself to what- 
ever suited his fancy. As usual the good woman had 
cut her pie in such a manner as to leave one formid:- 
ble slice, which was well understood to belong to her 


’| husband. ‘The visitant saw it, and proceeded to help 


himeelf to the tempting morsel, when he was interrup- 
ted by the wife; “Stop, stop, Mr. that’s Captain 
Y ork’s piece. 





Docton Lathrop was a man of pes piety, but 
much opposed to the noisy zeal that seeketh “to bt 
known of men.”—A young divine who was much giv- 
en to enthusiastic cant, one day said to him, “ Do you 
suppose you have any real religion ?” “None to speas 
of,” was the excellent reply. 


Mr. Garrow, some short time ago, examining * 
very young lady, who was a witness in a cause 0! @® 
sault, asked her, if the person who was assaulted, . 
not give the defendant very ill language ; if he did not 
call him a d——d Scotch cobler, and uttered words*? 
bad, that he, the learned counsel, had not impuder 
enough to repeat ; she replied in the affirmative. ' il 
you, madam, be kind enough, then,” said a * to . 
the court what these words were?” “ Why Sir, 5 





selt with cold water, black his own boots, and live 
without tobacco. 





seplied, “if you have not impudence enough to speak 
to them, how can you suppose that I have! 





at the embarrassment which they imagined the igno. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT, 


An ‘ORGAN WELL BEVELOPED.—Certain propensities | 
are oken exhibited in-childhood, which show the char- 
acter ef the futureman, In youth as well asage, the 
actions of an individual seem to be influen by a 
ruling passion, which should be caretully watched, 
and encouraged or checked accordingly, as it may 
lead to good orevil. ‘The following aneedote, related 
to us, furnishes an illustration:—_ : 

A little boy, whose parents resided not many miles 
fom this city, was in the habit ef seating himself on 
the gateways, posts, capstans of wharves and the like 
much to the annoyance of his parents, who tried har 
to overcome this habit, but in vain. One day his fa- 
ther having found his little son seated on the capstan 
of the wharf, and apparently deriving great enjoyment 
trom his dangerous situation, resolved to try a desper- 
ateremedy. He accordingly came softly behind him, 
and pushed him into the water, and then immediately 
jumped in himself, to save his son from being drown- 
ed the water being — twenty feet deep. Hena- 
tually supposed that the fright consequent on the 
suddenevent, and the imminent danger to which he 
wasexposed, would effectually cure his sen of such 
dangerous propensities for the future. But after the 
little fellow was borne safely on shore, and had 
time to recover breath, he exclaimed with child-like 
simplicity “Father, do so again, do Father?’—Bost. 

Mercantile. 





Not long since, in South Carolina, a clergyman 
was preaching on the disobediance ot Jonah, when 
commanded to go and preach to the Ninevites.~-After 
declaiming at length on tke awful consequences of 
disobedience to the divine commands, ke exclaimed in 
avoice like thunder, that passed through the congre- 
ration like an electric shock, “and are there any 
Jonahs here?” There was a negro present whose name 
was Jonah, and thinking himself called upon, immedi- 
ately rose, and turning up his white to the minister, 
with his broadest grin and best bow, very readily an- 
swered, “Here be one, Massa.” 

_ A Manomeran Exquisrre.—No description of buck 
is more entertaining, or more vain, than a Mahometan 
one; and, in truth, they have much more in their out- 
ward finery to be proud of, than we have in the som- 
bre coloured dress of Europe: the caparisons of their 
horses, too, are so superb and various, that they have 
a great field for exercising their taste upon them. 
When a youth or family is fully aetna and mount- 
ed for the course, he shows most plainly, by his air 
and manner, that he is, in his own opinion, all in all; 
‘he fashion of his turban and the curl of his moustache, 
we evidently the result of great pams. ‘The horse is 
covered with costly trappings; and what little of his 
natural coat can be seen, is as sleek as possible. [His 
‘al is long and sweeping, and his mane plaited with 
‘he neatest art, having points of silver to each length, 
0 keepit in itsplace. He is taught to caper, to turn, 
tndto plunge; and is constantly exercised in these ac- 
complishments, particularly when in a crowd; for the 
feat ambition seems to be as with beaux of less 
Slowy exterior, to attract attention, and create a sen- 
‘ition: and, as the scattered foot-pasengers are seen 
‘ying in all directions before him, he is certain to at- 
‘aut his object —Capt, Skinner's Excursions in India. 





Vocan Music.—In Switzerland and Germany, vocal 
husi¢ is one of the branches.of common school in- 
Stuction, and it is there generally considered as ne- 
mn’ as reading and writing, and is regarded as an 
“d’spensable qualification for.an instructor, In con- 
“quence of such general and early attention to the 
ect, this important portion of public worship can 
Suitably performed by the whole congregation. 
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At a ball given by the City of Paris to Bonaparte, 
was a Madam Cardon. ‘Ihe Corsican, in general, 
was not very fond of people who had become rich by 
any means but by his own favor, He had never seen 
Madam Cardon, whose name even he had never 
known before; but he had been told that her husband 
was possessed of great wealth. He walked towards her 
with a peevish sort of air, and said to her very abrupt- 
ly—* Are you Madam Cardon” She made a profound 
courtesy to his query. Bonaparte continued his dis- 
course—* You are very rich ?” Yes Sir,” she said, “ I 
have ten children.” Bonaparte, struck with the delicate 
force of this reply, walked quickly away from her la- 
dyship. 

A schoolmaster had among his other pupils,a Yan 
kee and a Dutch boy. Both were ogee J orthogra- 
phy The schoolmaster required the Yankee to spell 

isownname. He performed it thus. “Big a, little 
a-r-on.” The Dutch boy took the hint from this, and 
anwered to asimilar request: “Big Hans, little Hans- 
r-0-n.” 


Ricuarp IIIs Crueiry.—Richard’s crest was a 
white boar. Ratcliffe, Catesby, and Lovel, giving the 
King their advice, gave rise to the following rhyme :— 


The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel our dogge, 
Rulen all Englond under a Hogge. 


A gentleman named Collingborne was executed on 
Tcwerhill for the above effusion. He was hanged, 
cut down immediately, and his bowels cast into the 
fire, which torment was so speedily done, that when 
the butcher of an executioner pulled out his heart (to 
use the words of the historian, Stow,) he spake, and 
said, ‘Jesus, Jesus!’ ”---Mirror. 


“J will forfeit my head if you are not wrong,” ex- 
claimed a dull and warm orator, to the president 
Montesquieu, in an argument. “TI accept it,” replied 
the philosopher; “any trifle among friends has a value.” 


It is wise to do with the utmost kindness of man- 
ner a favor which you see to be inevitable, unless, in. 
deed, you fear to encourage a future or frequent appli- 
cation. 


ALLITERATION.—We dearly delight in Alliteration, 
And it is with the purest pleasure that we have lately 
seen several splendid specimens of this sublime style 
of hina perambulating the country in the public 
prints. hat can be more brilliant or beautiful than 
the following line: 
“ Let lovely lilacs line Lee’s lonely lane.” 
Or this cacophonous ¢ouplet, on the worldly-wise 
and wiley Wolsey: 
“ Begot by butchers, but by bishops bred, 
How high his honor holds kis haughty head!” 
What can surpass the singular sententiousness of 
the sentence? And then it is so sweet, so soft, so solemn! 
We know of nothing which can compare with it, in 
clear, comprehensiveness of character, except, perhaps 
a curious colloquy between an al-literate Dutch sailor 
and his Skipper, who coming on deck, one soft serene 
summer evening while staying in St. Salvador, and 
hearing a horrid hallabulloo on the forecastle, hoarse. 
ly hailoed out. 
“Peter Pipkin what’s to pay ?” 
“It is young yack in the yellow yacket,” answered 
eter. 
“Where is the wile wagabond?” sereamed the skip. 


per. 
“He has yust yumped off the yib-boom into the yol- 
ly been: *-—-dieeten Evening Journal. ” 
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<*> The following humorous aflair appeared in a 
London Magazine shortly after intelligence had been 
received of the disastrous expedition to Moscow : 
THE MARCH TO MOSCOW. 


Bonaparte he would set out 
For a summer excursion to Moscow; 
The fields were and the sky was blue ; 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 
What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! 


Four hundred thousand men and more, 
Heigh ho, for Moscow ! 

‘There were Marshals by dozensand Dukes by thescore, 
Princes a few, and Kings one or two, 

While the fields are so green and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! 


There was Junot and Augereau, 
Heigh ho, for Moscow! 
Dombrowsky and Poniatowsky. 
General ~— and Emperor Nap, 
othing would do. 
While the fields were 30 green and sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu ! 
But they must be marched to Moscow. 


But then the Russians they turn’d to, 
All on the road to Moscow, 
Nap had to fight his way all through, 
They could fight but they could not parley vous, 
But the fields were green, and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu ! 
And so he got to Moscow. 


They made the place too hot for him, 
For they set fire to Moscow ; 
To get there had cost him much ado, 
And then no better course he knew, 
While the fields were green and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 
Than to march back again from Moscow. 


The Russians they stuck close to him, 
All on the road from Mascow ; 
There was Tormazow ané Gomalow, 
And all the others that end in ow ; 
Rajefsky and Noverefsky, 
And all the others that end in efsky ; 
Schamscheff, Souchosaneff, and Schepeleff, 
And all the others that end in oi ; 
Wasiltschecoff, Kostomaroff, an Theoglokoff, 
And all the others that end in off ; : 
Milaradovitch, and Jaladovitch, and Karatchkowitch, 
And all the others that end in itch ; 
Oscharofisky, and Rostoffsky, Kazatichkofisky, 
And all the others that end in offsky ; 
And last of all an Admiral came, 
A terrible man with a terrible name, 
A name which you all must know very well, 
N aay can speak and nobody can spell ; 
And Platoff he played them off, 
And Markoff he mark’d them off, 
And Tutchkoff he touch’d them off, 
And Kutusoff he cut them off, 
And Woronzoff he worried them off, 
And Dochtoroff he doctor’d them off, 
And Rodinoff he flogg’d them off. 
They stuck close to them with all their might, 
They were on the left and on the right, 
Behind and before, and by day and by night; 
Nap would rather parley vous than fight ; 


But parley vous would no more do, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 
For they remember’d Moscow! 
And then came on the frost and snow, 
All on the road from Moscow ! 











HUMOUROUS POETRY. 





The Emperor Nap found as he went, 

That he was not quite Omnipotent ; 

And worse and worse the weather grew, 

The fields were so white and the.sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Ventrebleu ! 

What a terrible journey from Moscow! 


The devil take the hindmost, 
All on the road from Moscow ! 

Quoth Nap, who thought it small delight, 

To fight all day and to freeze all night; 

And so, not knowing what else to do, 

When the fields were so white and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu ! 

He stole away, I tell you true, 

All by himselt from Moscow. 


THE FATE OF THOMAS BROWN, 
SHOEMAKER: 
Showing the follyof getting “ siux,” and the evil con. 
sequences attending thereon ! 

A shoemaker was Thomas Brown, 
But he’d no work to do— 

And so one night, his cares to drown 
Our friend Tom Brown got blue ! 


And as he strove his home to gain, 
He chanc’d a post to meet ;— 

The contact was a source of pain— 
And Brown fell in the street. 


A friend who saw poor Tom fall down, 
To his assistance tlew; 

“ Help, help!” cries Tom, “ my name is Brown— 
My back is black and blue !” 


“Oh, Thomas Brown,” said Tommy’s friend, 
“ Who'd have thought this of you? 

Quick mend your course !—think what an end 
All such, at last come to!” 

Now Tom waz'd hot, but he’d not gained 
His understanding yet— 

For though his triend seemed so much pained, 
He left him in the street. 

“Pray help me up! I want no more 
Of your advice !” Tom said; 

“T ne’er made such a slip before, 
Since I have slippers made. 


“You know, if in this state I’m found, 
And cannot move a foot, 

My wife will soon make my ears sound, 
And strap me well, to boot !”’ 


His faithless friend left Tom to gaze 
On upper worlds and sky; 
Thought Tom, “ I’d not have beenso low, 
If I’d not got so high !”’ 
“Before I help,” a passer cries, 
“Your name and trade I’d learn.” 
Quoth Tom, “'The concerns of mens’ soles 
Are, sir, my sole concern.” 


“ And it I help you up, sir now, 
Will you again get mellow ?” 
“Tf, sir, I do,” cries Tom, “ I vow, 
I’m but a half-soul’d fellow! 
“Upon my word, I feel quite down, 
hat this thing did befall: 
Oh, help me !—I can’t stir a peg, 
If *twas to save my all! 


He help’d peer Tom upon his feet ; 
And as they walk’d, Tom wrung 

His hands, and thought of blows he’d get— 
When home——My song is done— 

And if I’ve bored you with my all, 
And if I’ve botch’d the job, 

The tale’s not long, but very short, 


So please forgive Poor Bos. 




















